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ited: it never is, or was—it always ays is: 
lace becoming. | e shall continue to deal w with 
otion, mass, an¢ are ally past present, and future, with “exact” meas- 
related variables which | have meaning with “identical things, but ne nev Gat? 
terms of man’s sensory responses. These again can we regard | anything as ‘absolute,” == | 
sens sory responses al are themselves highly var- as “given in the 1 nature of things Fr | 
iable, transitory, and subjective. They are they are re “taken,” Dewey says; and alway 
capable of being ordered, beyond the dubious they ist be taken with grain” of salt, 
generalizations of commonsense, exce pt a with the recognition that we “are taking” 
the me diation instrumentalized units that their v valid lity is limited by the 5 
aken” to b be identical and perdurable i ime of reference cand limits 
and spi ice, We thus objectify subjective a q 5 rf 
po rience mainly arts of ‘measure er of 5 
the ontological and epis stemological im- possible are rela ati ve ant The 
cations ¢ of this are taken seriously, meas- reason this or th “taking, and tl 
urement never can be | any thing but proximat subs sequent “findings” in 's itch to mas-— 
relative since the me asuring instruments ter his wilderness world: ‘Man is the meas- 
f 


the mselves are cons stantly | changing because 


r his \ 
-ure—and measurer—of “all things.”_ W hen 


va variations temperature, pressure, we say ‘ ‘all ‘things are. relative, we imply 


electro-magnetic (internal energy- -particle) they are > relative to man’s s sensory responses, 


= 
> 

= 
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“taking’ of itural science cannot be 


Orces, perhi Ips because of the Ein- and of course to his mental-e emotional be- 

steinian “shortening” lengthening” of ior which merely one aspect of his 4 
‘the “measuring devices. It is also. true— that “response es: they are also 
I: the phenomena being meas sured ‘and the meas- to all his projects in the 


e from A to B: time from ‘Now t to 
tire rely arbitrary. It is limited by the re action. 
value 1" } sibilities of our senses (extended by instruments 
: | meas urements are “ti aintec habitu: ation) to the (rel atively ) stable phe- 
relativity. “homena subject to observation. For fantasy, the- 4 
) we are fo mathematics, and verbal met aphysics 
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From this, the un 
‘that the great Relati ivity Revolution leaves 
us s about where we were before the sens io 
storm burst upon us, W vhen God w was in His 7 
Heaven and all was right with the world— _ 
absolutely Right and uppity-r -righteously ‘from the brute. Now is beginr 
Absolute. Second “thought, however, or p per- think _courageous sly and 
haps merely thought, must convince us that about his own place and possible destiny in 
that dear old world is dead beyond rec call. — the world. No longer is he unfree to think 
The gods are dead: whether they be gods _ of social phen jomena as natural phenomen; 
= white whi hiskers and somew hat capri- ‘He beginning ‘put “his _thrice- 
smiles or gods» with lightning in their world together again, , to see that physica 
in their ve engeful biological, and cultural phenomena are | 
Bon s. The Animistic . Age of mysticism and | natural, all organically and | interdependently 
miracles is ending: no more spirits; no more interrel ated and interactive. he myths and 
luck, fate, or fatalism, whether it be the magic of man’s social life being re 
4 fatalism of faith | or despair; no more meta- — i the ni utural- science of man’s be ; 
physi sical euphemis sms for the Powers s of Dark- havior. This is the “Nev wi YW orld A c omin 


and L ight; no more -reifications of sym- anew world created by a1 new “kind of 


~ 


 bols and personification of concepts; “no ‘man being, the Second Age of Man in which — 
more Absolutes; no more Final Purposes, , the cortex will not be dominated by the gut. — 


Plans, or Fi These are the two ages of man. in 
this mean m man’s brief career must perspective. ‘Until recently, and still | 
es end ona note of neg ation, a beaten animal of us: most of the time, the species 
hi mper of defeat” and despair? P robably dominated mainly by its gut and its 1 

. because the humanistic age of f science is now the cortex seems to be coming of | 


beginning. an is beginning to conceive he forethought of the forebrain see 


> 
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himself as” an end in hims self, as (within be gaining on the afterthought of 
limits) the master of his fate. He is gaining | mal hindbrain and auto ni 


the First Freedom—the one | the gre reat men tic anthropus scientis should Teas 
_ forgot, the freedom to stand on his own feet = long as Beasticanthropus | 


to think his. thoughts, | to create and endured. W hen man learns ‘te. think as 


criticize own methods, ‘mores, and man- easily and atically as he now can feel 
ners. This is the true freedom from fear ‘and act in response to affer re nt stimuli, « or 


‘more accurately, when his feeling, actir ng, and 
thinking are all smoothly and ¢ efficiently in- 

-Kant's “forms” seem to Beg the first statement; terre lated, there will be an acce leration and 
his noumena, to the second. See A. i aaa “A.A. integration of culture which will make vision- 


Michelson Visits Immanuel Kant,” Scientific 
ras aries like Plato, B acon, More, iB ellamy, and 


to be verbal ghosts of Plato's “real ideas” which Aldous I Tuxley seem very simple souls. Imag: 
are ghosts of the imaginary “real” ghosts, spirits, a culture i Ww hich 1 men are as literate in 
souls, of Animistic Age. Such ideas the language’ of size as they now are in the 
_ appear to me to have the same kind of “reality” 


as phlogiston, ether, and V—1. The first two had = 
temporary utility; V—1 is, and probably alw ays men read calculus as easily and eagerly = 
« 


will be, a useful, vital, he uutiful idea. If noumena, they now read the infantile fantasy, 
7 ie ghosts, and souls ever had any utility, they | st current novel, the Second Age of Ma 
70 

long ag are ready for the oblivion that at h and. 


ov ertaken phlogiston. The position of “Michel- 
son” (pp. 448-450 supra) seems more sensible to if one is enamored of the fystic a 


than the one attributed to Kant, but it is not being in bondage to the r rinity and: 
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sifica- 


Endomorphic iscerotonic Age: 1 man the 
omnivorous Gut; primarily concerned with — 
eating and propagating, with simple feeling oK 
amiable sociability ; the xolden Age of 
he Simple Savage and primary group a 
~ felicity. Second, the Mesomorphic Somato- a 
tonic Age: the bulging Muscle; 
T arily concerned with action, fighting, , domi- 
for power, the charismatic 
r , pro- 
ivilized” 


nating; 
leader, 
moter; 


Mi an— secondar 


ers, doers, fre 


-_virates, men. Third i, the E 


morphic ¢ Cerebrotonic Age: man. “the cere- 


brating Cortex; primarily” concerned with 
thinking, all his senses keyed to high 
_ceptivity; ; the planner, the creator, the 
aker; the Age A \- Coming in) which 


balance, sobriety, and reason will blend 


science and action into a serene and 
noble culture of Man- -far- removed- from- -the- 


If one were e impressed with the Harmony 


of the Seers, he might show that Sorokin’ > 
Wdeational, Sensate, and Ides Trinity 
is similar the three e types of culture 
“adumbrated” above Perhaps Sheldon 
“confirms” Sorokin. The similarities certainly 


are as great as: those: between Marshall, 


Pareto, Durkheim and Max We ber. This dog 


ould be a simple job for some wisse NSso- 


would 
siologischer ide ologe or some exegetical his- 


torical sociologist to. toss off ‘some rainy usually mean anin 


afternoon and it might. sound plausible if 
enough footnotes were added—and- ‘there | 


srobably would be plenty. 
There is. another class of Ages of man- — 
the days of his \ years. This also is a function 


| 
of time me ‘motion and Hence of T 


meas sure’ 
Ww. H. Sheldon, The Varieties of Human Phy- 
1940, and The Varieties of T emperament, 


and comparison, the well known 


these w ere soon _addec 
mality, and g 


or 
ems 


5 9 


, seasons, 


eS 


_F irst, , there is the earth- raround-sun, This i is our 


Age. | Shakespeare, bewitched by the lunar | 


divided man’s” life into the Seven 
adolescence, 


Ages, which ‘conform fairly well to. the - 
sense ages of 1 
age, and senility—still the lucky seven. 


commo 
postadolescence, maturity, old 


is painfully obvious that some chilk 


Ww wh en 


dividing mental age by age 
thus inve ented precise index of rela-_ 


useful though often ‘misused and mis-_ 


‘interp ted I. Q. Binet defined the mental 


ages idiocy 


, imbecility, and moronity. 


| dull normality, nor- 
genius, 
n still ‘Survives, 


urer 
into” science | or 
sense. 
ave the cue for Bio- 
ric Age: aman is as as he acts and feels, 
d as his arteries, or heart, or stomach, 
glands, or eyes, or ‘ ‘ideas’ 
g his interest in the other sex. 
Medical lore i is ‘full of crude concepts of bio-. io ai? 


logic age. In the second half of the nineteenth — 


century, scientists like Elie Metchnikofi, 


rd, We eis smann, Galton, Roux, _ 
ond began to study ageing. In recent 


years, men like Miles, Minot, arrel, T. W. 


E ‘Stieglitz, Cc annon, Cowdry 


sno s 
*See the by the Macy 


and edited by E. Vz. ‘owdry, The 
: Williams 


of Ageing, 2d edition, ‘Baltim 
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Grad.4. 
ut  Sheldon* and construc 
| | nd more accurately. This commonsense 
enterprisers, exploiters, MMMM Alired Binet invented a way to meass 
eewhat we commonly call intelligence and | 
formulated the concept of Mental Age. Wil 
 § Be > 
| 
Measurer. When the quantifier and the meas- 
| { ‘le 
if — 
| 
(he 
| 


all I are scientists, all, —but it may 


have aid» ‘a firm foundation for the new ‘olves a a loss. of ability t to 
; science of gerontology and the new ience-— y be that loss of red 
art of ge riatrics, although, to. coin a quip, would be a 
age study is still in its infe ancy. Sheldon. 
has found an apparent ¢ differential rate of 
eing in the various somatotypes; it is 


known thé at differe nt organ- “systems age at. plex: ep sterious subst tance. tes, 

«differing r: rates sin the: same person; that the necessary: ‘thi at the index of 


in should answer all our ‘If one can 


same org gan may age” at diffe rent rates 
different pe riods of a person s life: and so on. be found that: is as useful as_ the 

"Already enough is known to make it as silly would be i waluable. T The I. Q. is an aie 


are many any kinds of 

ing his biologic age as it is to assume that vhich it does not measure— —but 
all men equal chrono! logical | age it is ver yu useful nonetheless. If we could 


to retire—or hire— a man without consider- of limited 


age 


us 


-monsense give es the cue: senility 


“Tem is since the various childhood” some chronological, ments al, and 
have temper. tantrums, 


organ- systems have e different agei ing rates 7 
they var: ‘ary from person to per: rson. Perhaps equally _irratio 
some one o Ww > fo as significant 4a erwise 
intelligence.‘ + Perh; aps t the rat te at which the for them” or are jealous: them; or 
\- ‘red cells of the blood are regenerated would “plagiarize” their works; or do not honor 


b e such an i index. T his could be measured > “ther m with titles, footnotes, or, priority; Be’ 


easily and mav be closely related to the rate criticize their ideas unfairly — or stupidly; 


of decrease in the spongy- --bone cells, which | and | so on ad nauseam. . On the other hand, 
‘is a function of T. ingate ‘many students are more mature ‘emotionally 


called “mineralization” of the bones , which — than some of their learned teachers and n 


may | be related to -parathy roid activity and so learned parents. 


vitamin D and calcium intake. Any of these, _ Perl erhaps Freud deserves major 


or all in relation, plus body type, may furnish I 


useful indexes of biologic age. W hite cell | to remember. the meas surer, es not yet aj ap: 


rel -havi ior might be t ‘the cue, but ther re se ems — peared . Many people have been working at 


to be considerable c cor ensus that the earlier the great Mostly by 
that ageing is an aspect of pathology, the fairly t methods. 
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se 


the results are not very 


What ‘is “general” ‘in what the general ime T his may because have 


ence tests test is probably ‘merely the ability to — ‘defined Emotional Age , Or “have been “too 
erly to symbols. This ability certainly much concerned with temperament, don 


involves more factors than “genetic intelligence” tion, submission. “introversion, extravers sion, 


which probably consists of many factors such a 
reaction time, stability of conditioned neuro-muscu- a and the diagnosis of possible | ps ychopat thic 
ar structures, permeability “or responsiveness “traits. No one, so far as I know, has set 
cortical cells, as well as afferent and efferent cells, sdf de: rigorous task of defining, classifying, ; Re 


in and measuring emotional age with the becilit 
alance, bDoay type, metabolic rate, an so on, 
deriving an E.Q. in relation | to C.A. = , M. Search 


_know that social conditioning, or culture, plays 
and B. A. The E Q. would. of course have to 
ow this factor shas operated in most cases. be called E .C.A. _E.M.A. E.B.A.Q. re: 


important part, althouz gh it is difficult to tell just: 
oh 


— = = = 


iB — witl 
| 
disc 
suc 
fort 
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ES OF MAN 


E.Q., meaning E.A. _ tional aye. Chapin’ s Scale. for Social Insight 


y C. A., would be good | enou igh ‘is an attempt to measure social intelligence z 7 


bo ee or one aspect of it, though no effort has been 
robably some other approach than to expres differential 


and interviewing is indicated, The i 


ich is something of a a departure and seem to a next step.® 


Mosene’s spontaneity ing and psycho- Case sharpened the concept considerably 
p 


lrama techniques might be usable. Sheldon’s by relating it to the degree of ‘socialization. 


cons stitutional analy: sis is a” new and promis- - He noted four criteria of social immaturity: 


ing lead. I suspect the job cannot be done seless noise, grabbing, , squalling, 


without the of instruments measure mmussiness, These are characteristic forms 


use se ar 
m metabolic rate, endocrine | balance, and poly- of childis he behavior but probably are in- 


graph responses, Drugs may also be useful. dexes of emotional as well as s social age. 
Sorokin and Merton recently discussed However, he applies ‘them to 


social time and made sugges- social behavior, they probably can be re- 


c garded as indexes: of social age. In their 
n, they may indicate emo- 


social context, social 
ples from 


“tic 
personal expressi io 
4 tional age; th ei 


‘The iden of social time suggests yi unnecessary noise of the modern city, the 


rention it ‘specifically. 
ears” earlier, another 


mi an 
asil xtenc list young» children are 
ye tend t: you “are 


diny, whiners, smashers, improvident, waste- 


discussed Social pot 
floating around for years in great reser- 


liars, poor reasoners. omp are 
1i 


its with public toilets, peop! who blame: 
he TS for their own faults, students s who cut 


phras ses as social inte igen nce, social up chairs in 1 cla assrooms, destruction of 


insight, understanding, social inadequacy, in- ‘ral re esources, war-makers, lawyers and poli- 


competence, maladjustment, bad habits, and ticians who lie, people who neithe recognize 

spect f facts. | eople ex xhibit 


pe haps crime, € ase gives Pintner? credit 

the idea but Case certainly gives the idea ‘traits their personal ‘interpersonal 

more | 0 te rele é 
point. ‘Attitude testing is an attempt relations are emotions ally immature; 
‘ure the be by they do so in their "social relations, they 


val 


“scientific ideas are drawn, It is ‘implicit in’ 


of ‘commons ense from— which so many 

ot 
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> socially infantile. 


Growing up, becomi ng adult, demands that 
ze | the 1 ri hts and roles of others, 


cial Time: A_ Methodological por F unctional_ Stuart hapin, “Preliminary St: andardiza- 


a 
-Analys sis American Journal of Sociology, March, tion a Social Insight Scale,” American Socio- 


1937, pp. 615-629. logical: Review, April, 1942, pp. 214-228, Comment 
© Clarence March C ase, Social Process and Human | by George A. L undberg. r. It might appear that a 
sort of a scale measures emotional age as well as 


- Progress, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, | 
social intelligence. conceivably get a 


1031, esp. chapters and had clearly 
defined the | concept as early ; as 102 : “Social high | score on sc ale | show litule ‘social in- 
in actual situations, and vice versa; or 


and Social Age,’ Social Re- sight 
_Seare h inuary-February, 1928, pp. 218- 242. might have marked social insight and low social 


"Rudolph Pintner, “Int Testi ing, Hent intelligence, or vice versa; or the two may show 
New York, ‘192 23, 182- 18 34. va y > 

82-184. positive correlation 1. More research will tell. 
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inhibit antisocial impulses, get cortical fegories might 
control of the gut, see the interrelations and ) gi s general (total) S. A. 
mutual nce of all classes, creeds, ar rate indies for each of the seven ‘categories, 
colors, cand sex Our attitudes ‘and be a scale is very co convenient but it would. 
Neg women su r 1 all the defects of attitude scales 
“om efinite correlation were found be- | 
verbal response and ‘overt behavi 


are evidence ‘of retarded. 50 the actual behavior of peop! 


intelligence. Toons. not. always correspond their verbal 


lapping between emotional and social age, sometime ‘define nor 


bat an man may exhibit high social intelli- as an indicated | score, s or m 


social views varieties of "te lotion, 


tantrums: social maturity; emotional im- chronological age. We a reliable 
maturity. Or consider the college student alid S 5.Q. as well as a specific S-A. Q., 

who e mental, biological, and emotional ages S-F.Q., and : so on through the list. 
re equal to his chronological age: : he isa Five Ages discussed are ‘fun 


good mixer, has marked neurotic or tions | of time and all | time is 


chotic traits, has a good sense of humor, -space 
‘normal morality, and a well- balanced emo- onger ncel 
tional life: but he thinks Negroes form, 
“naturally” ’ inferior to whites, thinks 
roper to make all the n money he can, , swal- continuous continuum of Is 
lows political palave r, take advertising seri- thus untenable: : the only prose is one 
ous sly, believ es “what you. can get away with degree. ‘instein’ _clock- sync mehronizing =| 
is all right. ” So he cuts up t the chairs in the difficulties, curvilinear " ., ‘the | difference : 
assroom and yells like a banshee « on the between arithmetic and calculus ; solutions of | 


slightes st provocation. Such behavior | surely problems involving motion, the quantum 


indicates some degree of social immaturity. theory of radis ation, subatomic mech: anics, the J 


Ve have found only five f man. problem of the Three Bodies, the cinematic 

mystic seven is missin g but we can suc cession of still pictures that simulate 

easily supply it by perrtceety seven kinds of “natur al” motion, etc., all illustrate the | fact 


Socis al. Age: Aesthetic, Economic, Familial, hat t appare nt uniform rectilinear motion is 
Political, Recreational, Religious, and Scien- actually a succession of jerks a and impulses. 


2 
a 
tific. ‘We could ascribe seven degrees of age es makes all — a succession of oe n 
time, as and 


to each—from infancy senility, or st 


idiocy to senies. What is needed most is a 


Man to Remember, a Measurer, a maker of 
standardized scales” for ‘measuring ‘The nee¢ 
grees of social age in each of these seven precoly be cause 
(or. more or less) categories. Most of nt frames of ‘reference. The 


would probably show as marked differences tinuities of development within and between 


in these social ages as we do in biological, | _ them m make the five c categories useful and 


mental, and emotional cage. If Sheldon’s | s 60- therefore meaningful. Basic to all of them is 
item scale for temperament (20 each for or vis- the norm of chronological time. The devia- 


cerotonia, somatotonia, cereb the — mental, biologica 


proves to be | it is possib le that er a given | chro 
2io-item scale (30 each for the seven ate 1e five 


og 
4 
=F 
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differential rates of dev elopment and adjus t- 7 


Theoretically, any one a the five = in the five categories, perhaps make — 


serve equally. well as the base for reference subsequent divergence and 
but it is improbable that we ever shall de- ‘convergence, and devise education 
part: calendar frame of ut 


Eins stein’s 
solute’ velocity “light as the ‘ “constant” 
“upon which to base his theory social age. 
relativity ( by means of the “fiction” (?) of 
the shortening and le lengthe ning of meas uring an its ‘derivatives: and the of 


rods) is perhaps somewhat similar. New- natural science methods and modes of think- 


-ton’s concepts of “absolute’ space, ‘motion, ing, feeling, and acting reference to 
indispen- 


time, and the “ ‘luminiferous ether” i is 


e possibilities of 

I called the Secenil Age of Man 

pends upon development of adequate in in Species-P erspective. 
can show accurately the = 


N’ ner ERIC CA ES IN N ATTY 2S TOWA ARD 
NWA AR: A SUMMARY. AND EV: TION 


 HucH CARTER 

_attitudes -prefe rable term. This is not the plac 

a detailed review of this: 


present article uses “attitude” wherever the 


findings of ‘these | studies. and what m ‘may ‘one author being rev iewed use s it to ) avoid the 


ICHIGAN L~ABRARIES 


conclude methods employ confusion of const antly shifting terms, Nel-— 


re summarizing the son n (38) in 1 a Cor nprehensive review of 
sa brief statement will be. made Te- “literature in 193 39 “concludes that “ “An atti- | 
garding the methods used. (This review does tude y be considered a fe! t ‘disposition 
discuss the techniques or re- arising from the integration experience 
quoted polls.) Th eth- and innate ncies w dis sition modi- 
— 
“most widely ‘used. ‘in studying | attitudes. fies in 
toward war stem from the Thurstone (55 


and the tests most quently employ ed his definition “An attitude is the probabilit y 
that attitude -toward-war be of the ‘occurrence ofa defined behavior (or 
~ meas sured along a a single Snowe scale. W hen social action) in a defined situation.” Thur- “i 
stone (42) indicates that attitude is. 
nt or "disagreement with» various state- “the degree of affect about a psy ychological 
‘ments about war. The median of object” and further th: at ‘the “strength 
statements gives | the war-attitude score. this affect which be positive or nega- 


The term ‘ ‘attitude” has brought forth con- tive is the trait measured by attitude 


« siderable ntroversy , and so” far as “atti scal e.” On the other hand, it is maint ained 
tests” are concerne d it is freque ntly by Maclver (33) that, attitudes cannot be 


-—suggeste ted that “opinion tes ts” would be a _ meas sured because of the complexity of the 
: "individual a and social processes involved. His 


"indicate references 1 listed at end of definition is: “By_ attitude v we mean a defi- 
nite state or quality of consciousness, in- 


- 


ich 
a 
es 
bal 
been published in re = — 
i 
of 
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tendency to act ina a characteristic 7.5 
way” whenever an object or occasion which fistic,’ 


simulates: it ‘is pres sented.’ 
“W hen we attribute an n attitude to a person, 
Fis as love or fear or pit y, we do not ‘com- 
_ pletely express the state of conscious ness so 
described—the integr il attitude is too com- 
~~ for such summary description” | (p. 4 44). 
In a a list of attitudes Maclver 
“devotion” “scorn” “pat- 
ge” “pity” “sus spicion” “helpfulness. 
opposing formelations of hurstone- 
ad Macher, appeared in 193 o and 1 
the hi und M: iclver_ finds attitude 
too comp! ex ‘to be meas ured while. Thursto 
finds that at least one aspect of an attitude 


be meas jared at a — 


stem from the. confus sion 


the nature of attitudes, 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDIES OF . 


Th 


“TOWARD WAR 
e findings of the studies | may be sum- 
marized by the groups tes ted. While most 
of the : studies reli ate to college students there 
ere also tests of high school stude nts ind 


SCHOO! S 
roups 
tude nts. In general, the- college 


eed before the entrance of the 

into” the war were m mildly 
pacifis stic pacifis tic. Using either 
the Peters son (39) or Droba (5) form of the 


Thurs tone scale Pihlbl: ad (40). found his. 


group mildly opposed to war; Dudycha (2) 


reported 69° per cent moderately oppos sed to 
war and 18 per cent strongly of opposed t to war; 
Sappenfield- (45) gave rately. opposed 
_ to war as the mean score of his group; Reed 

a 
* (41) reported his group as a whole strongly 

to war, cha 1) gave sun 
tests of college students 


between 1941. Some of the inves- 


d 
others the Droba scale. Group. averages on 
the Peterson scale ranged from 3.50 to 4.05 
“moderately opposed to: to war.” Averages 


on ‘the Droba scale ranged from 6.2 


> - = 


further and Gilliland (2: 


ne 


marked pacifist, tre nd was evider nt. One ques- 
tion, , with per rcentage replies, follows: 


and 1942 at the: beginning and end of the 


ae so cons structed that hi 


tige tors had use d the P eters on scale and 7 7.0-7.9 Strongly pacifistic; 8.0-11.0 Extremely paci 
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strongly paci 


ror “mildly, pacifistic 


attitudes toward 
These ‘dat 


during 1941. 


lg cant ‘differe nce ob- 
served was in the Jewish group 
more disposed to participation than the non. 
Jewish h group. 7 This diffe re nce W as brought 4 
‘into s some - question by a comparison of two. 

groups, one Northwestern U nivers ity” and 
‘the other in Brooklyn, with the srooklyn 
ait 
nbling the distrib ; 


group resemblit ution of 
dev wish group at Northwestern. 
Smith (47 ) tested 555 college Subjects in 
10: sing questionnaires with . 48 ite | 
“war I would 


called upon to bea 
declare myself 
3 r cent; 


art u 


nscie entious obje ctor. 


se per cent doubt- 


co 


33 
om! 


we re -retes ed la iter ‘in the ir ollege 


gener er re Was vas a a slight s hift 


direction of "greater pacifism. arns 
( 16) reported 1932 light 


32 freshme n showe wed a a sli; 
shift toward gre ater pacifism as yhomores 


and juniors. Smith (48) (49) tested 

ele ‘mentary soc iology clas: ses hetween 


a sc -ale, form A 


course, using: the Drob: at 
the beginning of the course and form B at 


ral 


the end of of the cours e. There was a ge general 
shift tows ward -greate erp acifism. orey (2) 


found women students, tested, in 1934, 
by 1935 shifted slightly further toward t! 
-pacifistic Katzoff and Gilliland (26) 


prepared a urst te: 
he Droba (5) and Peterson” scales 
scores “on one scale have 
_ the opposite meaning of high scores on the other — 
scale. Droba gives the following interpretation of | 
6.0- 6.9 Mildly pacifistic: 


scale values of 6. oor more: : 

“fistic. On the Peterson sci le ‘opposition to w yar” 

falls other end of the Peterson gives 
values of 4.9 


“a. 
of OF View are significant in connection with the 
studies of attitudes toward war, The incon 
TTITUDES 
| 
ia 


— tion in the war and used it in tests with 16 
=. of college students ove 
month» period in 1940-1941. One import ant 
Jiinding was that: re were 

groups, “the isolationists and the 


inte rven- 


a shift toward greater interven- 
tionism. +> 
(29), ) us different ap proach, 
gave five tests ‘of attitudes toward various 
countries during a period 
ginning in December 1930. ‘Tests: ‘called for 
countries to be placed i in five groups ranging “ai 
E from those most approved, which rate d +20. 


to those most disapproved, which rated — 
mos st di 
Japan Russia, 
Japan, 


isapprovec vale countries (Germany, 


cou! most 


(Ca ana etherlands, 
Nether! 


approv 
Norway Great Brita ain, Switze rl and) 
shifted with the fortunes” of war. Great 


ritain dropped | steadily until, the early 
ae of 1940 when its s rating 
late November 1940 after the German air 


wi vas 5-4 but by 
blitz on. London, the rating stood at 14.0. 
rs test of at ttituc les tows ard 
hypothetical types of war: : def ensive, 
operative, aggressive. ‘The test was given’ 
to mé nale students 193 8 or 1939. ‘The 
centage of studer ‘nts. strongly” woring each 
—s ive war, 7 74 pe r 


type of war follows: 


of 1) prepared a 


‘1942 us ing the Peterson scale. Of the 
1937 and 1 1938 fres shmen 12 to 14 per cent | 
were strongly opposed to wi ar while two 
years later this proportion | had risen to 2 23 

| Le cent of the same groups. About 60 


n the | students remained ‘in the 


a twelve 
two dis tinct the re espective a 


= 


dis were mis “At 
same time, it was pointed out that there was © 


average score ss show marked uniformity 
detailed study of 


‘of one ye year 


riods, Ericksen (15: \) again» tested college 

inland, 


sum- fo 


‘Droba scale. 


“through that seniors with av erages 


and ‘retested college stude nts, n 1037 
_ history and geography were least pacifisti 
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shifted toward gre eater or less ‘pacifism, T he 
freshme shifted significantly awa 
from n the pac acifi 


fist end of scale by 1942, 
averages s being 3: 81 4. 


and note s that practically all subjects | scored 
‘mode rately opposed to war.” While the 
replies to” the 20 items of | 
the Peters son scale did not show this same_ 
uniformity, The perce ntage of students en- 
dorsing items s indicating war a as “necessary 
rose between two test periods. Ericksen_ 
used supplemer 
de aling with specific questions of war policy, 
such as desirability of aid to the Allies, and 
noted shifts. in replies between tl the two 


students in. 1942 with the Peterson scale and | 
noted no_ significa ant differences” mean 
scores, but an analy sis of the individualitems = 


endorsed “showed shifts in 


Jones (2 3) (a4). (2 5) carried ‘out com- 
prehe nsive series of tests and 1 retests of col- eo 


lege students between and 1941, us sing 
Finding small 
nificant be tween the class avera 


of the : scale Jones d 
against this source 0 of error by using Form — 
exclus his: tests. He found, 
general, that prior to 1936 freshme as 


aver raged about 6. 8 and were mildly pac 
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fis tic, becoming more so as they moved 


inl group his 


greatest pacifism) while students 0 


na 


scores 


tur 
( 


Incidentally, tests of f the facul ty -membe ers O ; 
these departments showed different results 

compared to o the 1e student 


the natural si scie ‘nces hay ing significantly 


scores showed slightly ‘les ss pacifis m, 
6 and seniors 6.7 


1940 and retested them in 1941 using 
be 
in 
ld slight change during the period, th it 
ag 
| 
17 
at 
5) scores on this test showed a similar trend. W hen s 
| 
ve 
— 


ale” ranges from 1. “The evils of war 
change while seniors showed an than any possible ber nefits,” 


— = 


ms national Another item in te 
“Those who profit by 
“meas ured one » theoretical attitude ration for war.’ 


_ tinuum, as in the Thurstone scales, but along | to be more opposed to war Pweg men over — 


a everal Ii lines. The q questions tested war atti- 40. . The re was a more favorable attitude | 
tudes. as affected by considerations. falling in toward war by individu military | 
categories,—economic, , pol litical, humani- training, with membership in veterans’ groups 
 tarian, idealistic, and defense of country. in conse rvative political part ies t th; an by 
Using. this test in September ¢ and December, | individuals lacking such training or r mem- 
1941 (after the Pearl Harbor attack) , the rship. Most ed differences 
sulting shifts were markec 1. To the state- smé 
ment, “The U. S. should refuse to go to war sts of 2 af 
imminent at the time when she ‘is tempted group a aged 20-25 years. "Educa 
to fig ght,” 3 8 per cent gave approval i in Sep- ranged from to Ph.D. 


= 
tember and 1 10 per cent in December. ‘Scores on the Pete rson scale were alculated 
— Duffy (9) ‘tested the war attitudes of in several d different ways a as p art of a stud 


parents and their college attending da wugh- of the reliability and consi sistency of vario 
ers, us ing the Droba scale. W hile parents scoring me grou 
were mildly pacifistic the de aughters were in- 
general strongly pacifistic. T’an (54) pre- 
pared | a Thurstone- ty pe test for use e pacii 
Chinese. students. The results (as summa- 
rized in Povcholovical Abstracts) indicated while the older were “ 
that 65.3 per cent of the subjects came near _ erately opposed to to war.’ — ., 
approval of war. ins scientists’ opinions 0 on the preven 
ove 
. Tests of other groups. Middleton and Fay 
(3 5) used the Peterson of 59 it submited to 37 


high s school children and children. resident n, Gundlac ‘and W Jhite (51) 
institutions for delinquents. The groups The same writers (52) reported opinions on 
showed averages in the area labeled ‘ “mod- prev ention of war of a miscellaneous group — 


er rately | opposed t to war.” ’ Differences in the « of the general public based upon a 15- item 


J 


py aver rages were slight. Droste and Sey- questionnaire. From the social scientists 38 


(8) us sed the Droba scale to test, ‘mili- cent returned usable replies 
tary secondary schoo graduates and seniors favor as war preve nt 
in a non- military | academy. Both 1 groups h had * uc h items: as stressing the 


e 


x 


averages mildly pacifis stic. Moore (37 ) involved in aggressive nati 
zed over 3,000 questionnaires: from third tariffs and other economic barrier 
fourth | school students and teaching prop ana alysis emphasizing 
found , as reported in 1935) a “strong” paci- cla arity use of such words as patriotism, 
fist trend. fascism, communis sm. Opinions of 
Stump and Lewis (5 3) reported in 1935 public were bas ed upon a 29 per | 


upon a test t of 80 ministers, using the Droba eturn- from 8 000 ‘questionnaires distribut 
cale. They 3 — the gr great majority nee psychologists, WPA educational directors, | ig 
(50), us ing a scale pre- ad various other individuals. In general, 
on miscellaneous group showed 
thus jasm than the social “scientists for tar 


‘iff reduction, but about the “same suppor 


cau 


im 
att 
tested in 1938. The seven-point Stagner war to 
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; about peace and war (py. . 96). 
sed 130 statements on these diverse 


subjects and had | them sorted into 11 groups, 


‘ranging from extreme militaristic to extreme 
a small rural Canadian com nunity, in 1940, by 225 college” students, later to. 
using the participant- -obse rver method. He checked by. ‘ae students. Th median 


a 


questioned 63 individuals and concluded that scale value for each _statement was ‘deter- 


“war attitudes v vary with the society, culture, mined graphically. The published scales, 


‘oot a and personality differences. He forms A and B, each of 22 questions were 


reported that. afte er his arrival he ‘presumed to ‘be interchangeable, 


was mistaken fora spy, but ‘ i hrough docu- One ¢ criticism of the Droba scale advance 
vents in his possession he was able to con- | by certain scholars who have used it is that. 
nce the police that he w as not a a ‘spy and — the the two forms _ are not comparable. _ Traxler 


ure permission to continue to inter- (5: 7) in ‘19. 935. five school ‘lasses 
W uch evidence of lack ¢ of ré rapport with 


higher 
appreci ably with pacifis than form ‘ The 
te research.” Rosander (44) reporting t upon - averages for all the groups were: “A” 
3) 


phase of a larger study involving ex- “B” 7.7. ‘Traxler further that in 

tensiv ive interviews with individu aged 16. usi sing the seven steps Droba gives for in- 

through _indicated that attitudes te erpreting the s scale, 60 per cent of the pupils 


_ changed ‘little > during these years. the — shifted « one or more steps in filling out the 
-statemen t “War is needless and two forms, Jones (25) who h has made pro- 


5 per ce the boys as cent of. “longed use of the Droba. scale, reported the 


67 
bal 


the girls: voiced agreement. two forms noncompara ble. his studies 
‘Jones has concentrated on form “A.” 


RPRETATION OF THE FINDINGS: ‘Another reported weakness of “the Droba 


« In interpre ting the Te sults of these tests of scale is the fact that the subject frequently 

attitndes toward war a ‘statement: will indicates agreement with state ements having 

made regarding the rethods employ ed, es- widely different scale values. 


cially the Thurs stone-type_ “tests utilize a large number of students why he yo 
This will be. followed by “comment on the checked ‘certain widely y spaced items. 
implications of this experience in studying replies indicated that the item merely stated 
t es. a fact, oF was an ideal, or it 
‘The “most extensively use 
attitudes ; of Droba eterson, 
edited be L. L. Ti The P Peterson has criticized by a 


| OF 


number of w riters. Miller 6) in 1934 
‘marked ‘differences the 
approvals by 
closely related scale values. In 
s: “The term ‘mili- ‘group o of ‘students. item 8 I never think | 
tarism- is to specify a about w war and it doesn’t interest. me” with 
Ina very broad sense scale value of 5. 5, was approved by only 
Notes | \ students in ‘@ population of 290, while 
the issue state-_ -by ‘items 1 6 and 11 with scale v alues 
: - ments cover the following topics in the field: Bs of 6.5 and 4.7 
causes of war Purposes of war, results| ‘of 210 students respective ely. “Miller also r 
— and | peace, _ what is to be done at the ported a notable scatter in the items checked, — 
present time about war and peace, what is with 74 per cent of the subjects checking 
to be done ji in case of war, and general at least one half of the items. He suggested 


“UNWERSITY 


are educating children to be interné | | 
It was reported that higher educ &§ 
a 
ted 
. brig 
ges 
up. 
od- 
g 
ire { 
ne 
up ae 
em 
est | 
to 


o 
= 


“scale was covered by the average student. 
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values assigned by judges b 


a ive and these be che cked 


against the scores of large 


ricksen (1: I 5) points out thi it this scale 


is. skewed, with the modal res 
end o of the scale, thus pel rmitti ing onl 


pit, 


A 
Variation ‘except in one dir rection. 


cluded that this: Peterson scale tended to 
obscure differences resulting from variations 


cha (10), afte years of testing 


and economic background. 


‘ing its ‘weaknesses. He repor 
‘most of the students fell in the ‘ 


- opposed to w ar’”’ group the varié ati on in scale 
value of endorsed statemer nts was great, He | 


raly zed the scatter of endorsed statements 


‘ie reported that more than one third of the 
A 


tailed examination of endorsements 


scores frequently 
ranging from ‘strongly y favorable” 


the it ‘sales should be built me asure ‘ ‘atti- 
tudes-toward- war” rather than single “atti- 


_tude-toward-war.’ 


A fundamental defect with the Droba and 


Peterson scales is the ; attempt to arrange on — 
one linear scale statements about a number 
feren hu s the Peterson scale Thi: ine oning 
the highest value to item 15,“ ‘War cious j in the \ view of ‘the present w writer, could 


of different topics. 7 hus 


4 ’ If one seeks the exact ‘opposite wa 
qos at the other end F or one ’s attitude, or opinion, regar 

be 


scale w 


be “war is 50 per cent. pore 50, per 
He ell.” Intermediate points would give 


vary ring percentages of glory and Hell. On 

the Peterson scale, however, the opposite “ex- 

is “There is no 

conceivable justification for war,” and the 
“T neve er think» about wa war and 

it doesn’t interest me.” It is difficult to think 


of these statements as falling along a straight 
wale, own state- war scales is related to the ‘original 


and indicating sion in grouping statements that belong on 
differe ont scale 


treme of “War is glorious” 


Tine. As to the 
ment (6) quoted e 
“erent topics d by 


ed that a _divine institution.” His defense follows: 
‘moder: ately “One of the state 
oft the church service 


it (55, p. 266). 


by the state- 


REVIEW 


= scales. This is indicated by Irs 
de tailed ‘fe ‘nse of his attitude scales 
iade after several of then ‘m hi ad been 
cand h had been to considerable c 
cism, Thurs tone (5 de fends ‘inch 
of the following: statenen nts in one scale: 
find the services of the church both res 


inspiring”; and “ I think the church is 


‘ments concerns the ‘effects 


e on the individual s sub- 
ject. The other expresses belief in the 

divine character of the church. onsidered 


objectively and logically there be no 
‘mecessary correspondence between these 
; statements. s. They de -clarations, about to- 


regarded, 


fir rst statement the re e will be a large > propor- 


tion who. also the second sti ater ment. 


pbjectiv ely | e ntirely 


ferent have in common is: 


pos stul ited fi avorable affect of the | 
toward the psychological object, the church 
To the extent that such cons istencies in en 


dorsements can be found we are jus stified i in 
‘Pos stulating a common. core and in naming ng 


This same line of reasoning g . clearly, falla- 


attitude-toward- sc cales. 
di ing the 


nefits of 


be applied to the < 


“rarely pay for for the 
clearly falls along one scale ranz- 


iCal 


ing from great benefits to great losses, while 
ethical aspects of wa ar (“ De fensive 


is justified but other wars are not’’) alls 
along another scale r 


from he jew 


‘that all war activity is unethical to the view 
that all war ar activity is ‘ethical. The incon- 
-clusive results following the exten nsive work 


applying the Thurstone attitude- toward: 


a | 4 While the present discussion concerns only 
>) 
Pye 

value of medians derived from: such 

qu 
wa 


prestis ige of the” Thurstone in item weights over 
e : aie has rested upon the suppo- ry ear period. And one is led to inquire, if = _ 


attitude 

Saas that the attitudes of the judges rat- i - shifts in time becaus se of a more mili- 

various statements entering into ide ology would, there not be shifts. 
scale important. Evidence bas im space because of a more militaristic ideol- 
Be advanced, ogy During ye ear 1940, according to 
nume obs serv ers, New fork City” w ‘as 

more war- -minded than Chicago. true, 

s) do not ai would it not be reasonable to expect judges 
at random in New Y ork give 


scale values from ‘simile 


es 
inging from most fay 


struct 


group one being favorable 


groups of judges, g to differer nt item: 


to the Negro, ‘group two unfavorable, and weights. It is evident that there jis urgent 
group three a number of educated Negroes. for a thoroughgoing re-ex xamination of 
experi ated: the supposed independence of the judge’ 


eee the results of this e xperiment he. st 
‘The result was that the three ales so attitudes. and values from his judgment 


cons structed were practically identical, ‘thu items for r an attitude scale, 
sroving that the attitudes of the judge: lie 


approa ich to this problem: woul: 
on the 1 measuring func- lecting judges who cons stituted a re 


have r no serious effect - 
tion « of the statement scale.’ tive cross- section of ‘the population 
This would constitute a 


New light is thrown upon this question — tested by the scale. 
by recent rese arch. Farnsworth (17) reports — problem i in sampling of great complexity. = 
son scale dur Brief comment may be made regarding 


a a of the Peterson sca 
ing 1940-1941, sing the same method em- other scales and techniques used to measure 


ployed ten ‘years r. Significant changes attitudes toward war, eithe through improv- 


‘the item— weights were obt ained for. mr i ng existing techniques or de veloping new 

of the 20 items. The shifts of two items in ones. Wh hen the test i is directed to > attitudes - 
r, such as war that a 
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OF 


the pacifis st direction “amounted toa full t oward various types ¢ of wa 
“point more of “the eleven | point scale. is defensive, co- ope -rative, ve, or aggressive, as 
These statements, with old and new 1 out by Day and Quackenbus sh ( 4), 4 
are: ar} has some benefits; but it’s a big one major difficulty aris es. All mode wars 
price to pay y for them’ medians: (old). 6. 9, are defensive wars to 
(new) 5. 9; “International should every major country carrying on war Be; 
he. settle without war” medians: (old) 3. _ity. ina county at war the would 
5 
(ne w) 2.4.7 rhe test was giv en to a group be meaningless 
of students and scored by the old weights 
and the nev the old weights tas 7) in the question one 4 
onl ‘me as dians was 3.78, while the new is led ee ate about the 33 per cent 
veights 3.00, a sizeable shift alon ong the of the ested group that declared itself to Bos a 


| in > pacifist direction. F arnsworth — in conscientious. objector class. There 
concludes: ‘ The picture that the 1930-19 40 is, of course, an inevitable disparity between. 
iE ar- item shif ft gives is that of a more ‘mili- the paper and pencil indicator of war atti. : 


ideolo ey” (3 12 27 This same tudes and the behavior of the individual in 
od the Kelle 


“Gen ner spalised attitude scale for any 


The he institution,’ placing the word “war” in each 


le provides subs tantial evidence of Ww hatever this scale measured it 


of — 

6Grad.4. 

en: 
| 
the Bia! 
the 
the 
yyect 
rch. f 
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was quite different from eterson-— such ‘non-sy mbolic activities as the 
-Thurstone scale, for the two corre ‘lated only nected with w war are “difficult if | 


28, Riker (4. 43) de veloped” two simplified 


forms of attitude scales that could be applied 7 a he structure of social attitudes regarding 7 
toa wide variety of subjects. One of these war, or any other ‘major aspect of 


is graphic self- rating scale, ranging complex, as 


J 


“extremely fay or” iz “extremely anthropologists and others have long empha 
“opposed”; the other an ‘intensity of feeling sized. ‘constructed scales | 
scale ra ranging from “very intense feeling useful exploring this area, especie ally if 
pro” to “very intense jeeling anti.” Pre- with othe methods. It is evident, 
liminary tes ting of the scales” indicates fa - however, that no definitive method for” the 


-vorable poss sibilities for ‘their further use. analysis ‘of social” attitudes es has been 
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ason- for arguing g that invasion and 


on are block block proc 
W hich may skip. inte rvening blocks or groups. 


Of course ‘it may iy well be that the 
“more discrete and 

homogeneous g given more time for the op 

tion of ‘the sorting and sifting process, 

perhaps with a an increase 
be of minority: types 
"pressures behind the invas sion process W would 


rapidly fill the lacun: 2e left by block invasion. 


of bloc ks. 


areas “would yecame 


CC 


in absolute num-— 


Certainly Seattle 


minority popula itions to make a 
on matter T of f the 
ari 


‘and on, but ‘at present its minority ethn thni 


& 
as evidencing par- 
tial segregation within blocks, with these 
blocks however, dis tributed in an irregular | 
areal pattern. ‘De tailed research on patterns — 


of segregation by blocks and areas in other 


lt is significant that these two associa- - ler cities with large r popula tions of ethnic 


tions both appear only in the blocks occu- 
by the: one of the pair which is 
economically disadvantage ed, and the 
neither relations ship is reciprocal. That is, 
_ other housing data show the economic status S 
of the As hkenazim to be higher than that 


of the Sephardim, and se to 


superior in the same_ way to the 


‘then tl 


ninorities are necessary before we can either 


“assume that segregation is areal or block by 


blog presented in this 


ock in nature, ae he data 


paper make it re ason: able to suppose | that if 
segre gation 


is areal, that at leas t the inva- : 
sion process, revealed on the riphery of 


areas of “segregation would 


so that popula ation | 


is too. young and 


entith 
West 
Tali | 
larger 
Town 


pre 
ferred 


Weste 


a 

7 critical ratio index) of these | 

blocks is observed by the tendency of Gen- 

| 

ia 

ion, 

| nurizontal mo- of minorities within the | 


-GUIL AND UTCHERS 


K. Hsu aNp 
University 


IL 


pres ribe and ze iftv 


ods trade monopoly in a rustic en- ago. was ther an independent but not 
vironme nent. | The field is Wes st Town, : ormally organized thing. About six years ago 
West Yunnan, and the time of investigat Dis trict Kuomintang Headquarters 


is between January and May, 19422 T Tali urged ne organize it. into a 


In West T own ‘ther re are sever ral me — 


“The Butchers’ Guild. Its Co 


(1) Y. C. Yang ve of th 


Member s of 
clan 


4) Y. H. Yang 
(5) ¥. Yang 
W. C. Yang 


LIBRARIES 


ied Yang 


Group ut, "Members 


OF MIC 


M. G. Tung 
K.T. 
(4 ) W. wo T. 


5) Ww. KT uan 
(6) F.S. Tuan 


ys 


2 


to the But hers ers’ G uild of 


“This: paper is an off-shoot of a ser in estia 


teen the results of which will appear in 2 


West ¥1 unnan (provisi oni il title). W est Town is in | 
Tali District ‘and is one of the many comparativ ely 
larger interior Chinese | towns. However, 
Town has a number of distinguishec d features. For 
a ne of the town the reader is re- 
_ferred to I L. K. 


entitled, Family, Clan and Ancestor WwW orship in guild. 


est 


] Family is the basis of os in 1 the, 

There are eighteen -member families, 

which comprise all the | “butchers in Wes st 


Town. he Guild has an “executive body of 
s (ind licated in the table) 


organize ‘the different trades people is part 


of ‘the programme of Kuomintang party, 


ational “organizé ition. 


cc 
cht which that of Col pies) 
he ‘this paner is _Jeast important. This guild is said to have 

the 
| | 

— 
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table) have of addition’ to the above, esentati 


and the latter. have the duty of each guild area “collects ‘$x. 50 from 
i rnal affairs. In real lity, how- butcher for every pig sk {about 150 the. 


‘for 


Roted below) 


“occasions be in W est ow wn together ‘inqui 
while all matters impor- his money is called “ontribution | for Mora! 


are in the ha nds of the two Ac hieveme nt (Kung Te Chuan). Out of this basis 
sent atives. Officers are elected separately in sum the 1 representative pays in the n: name of guild 


areas, representatives are as a rule guild contributions numerous temple lishec 
the senior- -most persons in the trade in each fairs and prayer “meetings. TI The amount that 


election occurs on nly when the is left over after ‘making these contributions kinsh 


ers “express a desire to relinquis sh their for the annual birthday celebration a 

*he wile of the executive body of the is Ge neral Chang Fei, a chief warrior in ‘el — To 

guild, as noted before, is of ‘two. gene ral ‘pe eriod of ‘the Three Kingdoms (about ; 200 
groups the internal and the external. The  .p.) who began life as a butcher. This birth. Gu 
ra following is an account of the nature of | the day takes place on the 23rd of the Eighth J while 
Lunar Month, and i is ce rated in a a temple, el 

c A. Internal | 4 fairs. 1. Maintaining cus- There is no temple of this warrior in West the f 
: a comary ‘rules. This work is a two-fold one: Town and Tali District, so a specially made # famili 
+ on the one han¢ it consists in maintaining large ti tblet with the warrior’s name ani are n 
‘monopoly of the trade among members is put on the altar of any choser temple also, 


(no new butchers will be admitted into the and the celebration takes place that joint 


Z guild) and on. the othe r, it ensures that all — temple. The celebration cons sists in a a feas group 
| members use “the: ame officially allowed parti aken by all butchers and their junior often 
measure ment male amily membe rs (the presence of women of ma 
. =) xing prices. T ; done by compar- is not prohibited, but rare), offering of var- JB the k 
‘prices in the district city and one or ous kinds, and praying and scripture | reading the 
wo other localities not too far away. by a band of Taoist priests hired for the are st 
3 Dealing with other fing ancial matters. occasion. For this event both Tepre sentative In 
Every year butchers: of West Town have to pool their resources and are jointly re Spon- tween 
a i make a total annual contribution in money sible for conducting the celebration. They This k 
to ) the 1 magistrate of Tali District. The is are libe all members of t the of We 
> fixed at the current price of sixty. catties* of guild. becom 
pork and is handed over during the E i¢hth B _ External flairs. The repre -sentatives first ti 
L ar M th his le is s 1 to have sent the bers »gotiat familie 
5 unar Month (this rule is aid te ve repre: ent the members in any nego! otiatio 
begun i in. the Sixt teenth of the Re- with or petition to ‘the dis strict governmet ly a a fi 
public); contribution of thirty catties of police burea au, sub-district government, and vin the 
pork to the local gentry for offering to C local gentry. elders 
= 2. 2. The re presentative es guard ard the tight of _membe 


 fucius on the sage’s birthday celebration 
(wife 
(27th of the Eighth unar Month); a trade monoply in West member (wile 


‘monthly tax of $100. oo for purpose of main- butchers agains st infringen vent by butchers larger 


taining local s chools; a monthly sales tax from other localities or by preter nding butch of opir 
of $250. 00; a monthly contribution of ers in West Town. The two represe ntatives. cussed 


$2 200.00 for maintaining the local s0- -called in discharging these duties, sometimes groups 
experimental police force.” These ‘fem are jointly, sometimes independently. 


aged and collected by the executive offi- The above picture of West T own Butchers membe 
individual butchers andi then Guild would have been n sufficient to sho’ West 


the basi sic ‘mechanism of trade in be calle 
* Each catty is ‘equivalent, to about pounds. Diagra 


ad 
le 
— 
— 
| 
| 
ra, 
ds 


GU ILD AND KINSHIP 


ns V-VI make 


We at first we received _ Arrows in the diagrams show the directions 


t 
| answe r that such a division “made it of ‘the women’ $s marital destinations. W est 


easier to m ianage the affairs. further Town butche ers practice (a) 
“inquiry led us to see that this dichotomy of riage (for e ex xample T. T. Yang marti r 
guild ‘membership has its cus tomary . Yang’s first cousin and S. 
“bas is, tha the r presentatives of the two ‘ang’s younger sister) ; 
guild areas represent two traditionally estab- son and mother’s brother's daughter 


is forces s and that t the mos t important pe of marria ge e (for example Yang 


Father’ 


‘mechanis sm in the situation is not guild but marries K. ‘Lis: sister) ; and (c) F Father’s 
kins ship and marriage. | 
a glance over the table i 


To begin with, 
will show, all families 
in Guild | Area I, have the clan name Yang, © ; 
while all ab families in the other are 7 : 
are either Tua in or 2s closer sc rutiny into” to bea an n exception to 10 the 1 general rule. W yest a 

the family and marital relations of ners. verbally dis favor such marriages, 
families reveals that members in each. group but actually not only ‘special occupational 
members ame clan but — 


EE 


at while the second kind of mating is 


t 


“every ywhere China the ‘first 


RARIES 


are not only me mbe rs of the s groups but most families ine general practice | 
also, in most part, of the ‘same (divided) 


the m in one e form ‘or anothe ‘This: fact 
joint family while members of different ‘neutralizes any theory which | ~emphas 


groups, though usuc ally of diffe Te nt cli ins, occupation as the. raison d € etre of the appe ar- 


-ance of father’s sister’s daughter and 


often closely united with each other by ties 


GAN LIB 


A 


of marriage. We were able closely to study mother’s s brother’s son type or the exchange 
é 
ship and marital relations four type of marriage; but certainly does not 
the five groups of families. ’ The results exclude the poss sibility that “matings 4 


are shown nine Diagrams I-IV. 


ire psy chologically associated with the s same 


ERSITY OF RREICHIGAN 


ive In these diagrams the close relation 

pon: tween kinship and occupation is, evident. 
‘hey kinship structure is is the basic ‘structure 
the of W est T own Butchers rs’ Guild. In order to 
become a member of the guild it is necessary he mechan of ade monply among 
ives first to bec a ‘member 0 ‘one of f these Vest Town butchers are evident 
tion families. Apprenticeship i in 1 the trade i s strict. enough for the purposes which they, intend g 
ent. a family affair, Children learn butchery °° attain. They have kept the prerogatives 


and in the family, carry on the work with thei of their trade st their 


t of JF member of the guild when he and his family DUt¢ er in West Town can slaughter pigs 


as 


. PTUlE Ss 


ge > ( g ve he 
of opinion in the guild are really first oa * charge just the same. He ‘has tog a 


ves, J cussed and de cided upon within the sev eral — pork to a butcher for the purpose of sale ~ 
which the butcher will him a fee 


e 
ac roups of fe 


er’ members ship the ‘trade exclusive, is the 
West Town Butchers’ practice of what may of ¢ cross-cousin marriage and Fmotiv ation 
“Some Observations on Cc ross 


be calle da degree of occupational endogam} in China”; American Anthropologist, 
show, the marital relation- 1045. = 7 

7 


Diagrams I- -IV marital = 
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ve j 
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mpie 
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nple Be 
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we 


equivalent to about five catti ies of a 
oday ‘the butchers of WwW est Town 


n that thes can mi ake e study the i income 


. Among these butchers T. C. } 
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=o paper 


Son in the wifes fanw- 
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DIAGRAM - Group ll Families 


OF 


2 
ly Tali) 


yor 


ERSITY OF, 


VERSIIY 


= 


et 


Yang eto temporary estimates, vhich 
- are no atis factory to tell their actual eco- 


Cause, they own rice fields and nomic. position. Instead we obtained the 
following facts: The monthly sumption 


in W est Town ‘is about ‘150 to 200 pigs. T his 
figure divided equ ally by the butcher families 
each has busin ness 


only « one of their means of livelihood, These — 
can n depend upon for ac- 


NG THE BUTCHERS IN WEST TOWN 
e of interest — 
ita 
| 
not ow T — — 
land property have often to. 
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TL AND AMON: THE BUTCHERS 1 


on about per month, or one pig in IV); 


every” three or four days. T he butchers said © 
that sometimes if avn ance calculations To own, hen s some families deal with a Harger 


benefit of the we considered them 


aining in every case, and 
net "profit per pig was about 00 to ft in its. budget for. clothes or 


$250. 00 dollars, w sum im to Their wives have to weave and dye 


At branch from. Group I Families 


poover r the ‘expenditure of a family for three cloth or peddle in the periodic oun to 


A branch Group Families branch: from Group I Famili 


or four days. But the daily e xpenditure, in- make up the deficiency. 
luding rice, pig’s food, vegetables (fortu- Town butchers were well aware of 


they do not have to pay for pork), the cause of their hards hip: Too 


¢ 
axes (paid per pig) and annual contribu- butchers in the town, They told the investi- 


ions (see Section I of this paper), sundries gators that there we ere only six or seven 


butchers smoke opium) butch ers in the district town of Tali and 
Pemounted to no | less t than about fifty dollars somewhat more than ten butchers Hsia- 
eee 
§ the smaller households and about one ne kuan (a Burma Road town south of the | # 


undred dollars for the larger households. town of Tali); but West Town, while smaller 


The | larger butcher amilies probably get in term ‘of population, has eighteen. 


Bmore p pigs per month than the m said that they would to 


least three families have two active on n the trade in another locality, such a 
Tali under which guild W est Town’ s is but 


utcher members each: one family in Tung» Tall, 
Diagram III) and two in subdivision. But again, they ‘said, livin 


vid 
di 


4 | 

— 

“ane 

| 

| 

|= 


ow 


w that 


emoval, So they keep on watching carefully Zz or not) aaa for more t 

in n order that ‘no new butchers will turn up in butcher son, 

‘West Town and that no new ‘members will W hether ‘rs in West Town will 


be admitted into their guild. The feas sting ultimately see this point and lead their child. 


and celebration the occas ren other trades cannot be. ascertained 

_ birthday of the s > Suppose od ancestor of butchery at the | mome nt Atl least one son in n Group ly 
2 annually” renew the esprit de corps among BY I amilies (Diagram IV ) hac ad been won to 


these families as a district group. 


W hat they have failed to see is that the. on the machine. But “he die 1 soon after he 
‘real trouble is their very method of trade — his newly chosen career. There e is no 


monopoly—kins hip and, secondarily, mar- sign present me any other younger 
rie By keeping the butchery trade within members | of these umilies follow. his 


their families the » actual incre: ase in the num- example. Ma ybe some of ‘the ‘sc hool going 
4 ber of new butchers i is cons rable through ‘sons ately drift, into other 


AL 
-EADERSHIP 


AND PATH TEI "INTERACTION 


of Ti nois- = SOc} 
NSTI ‘method has found its place—whatever it “und 
rat 
the welfare of rs of may be—in the general body of medica! 
society at times are” modified through knowledge, a final det finitive study can be 

activities of groups of innovators and made ¢ of the social moveme nt connected with 
their supporters that can be classified as cult it _ For the present, however, it is possible 
groups. bs The caus se (the cult principle) ‘sup- “only _to indicate in a preliminary \ way the 
ported by t the cult me smbers i is, of course, any ‘social se tting 5 of the problem ; and some pos 
culture trait or pattern that. is intended sible patterns of association or interactiot 


3 


4 


= 


_infa 
obst 


teplace or modify the corresponding one that may be involved. 4 
currently followed by the orthodox “These 
‘innovations come | to” various" ends: s 
finally discarded and disappear; ‘others MOVE ME NT 
acceptance as worthy or tolerable modi-_ ‘he study of cults is usually handicappe! 
fications of or alternates to the previous prac- — bya dearth of objective data regarding the 
tices: and others eventually replace the early history; this is” especia ally so if the 
_ previous practices. ” The fate oft the c cult group earliest events took place” obscurely and i in 
generally reflects the fate of its cause. distant lands, For that matter, events ‘in the 
ist has few opportuniti es to. current his story a ‘such moy vements are ni! 


-sociologi 


serve as ‘a contemporary the progress of re ported with ‘invariable ob ctivity. _ Ths 
an important cult through its life cy cle. Such | is the “case se with the study ¢ ‘the Kenny 
opportunity is presented by the "movement. The chronology and at least 
ult ce ntering around the infantile | pa aral version of the history of the cult are familia mB fer El 
healing method of Australian nu rse, to most readers of “newsp apers and | popula Mart 
Sister Elizabeth | Kenny. T his cult at present | magazines; it is w hen one attempts to to go int’ . Gta 
tands at an an intermediate stage in in its saree the meaning of the events that serious pro? F- Bae 

\t some after Sister. Kenny’s “are encountere probless 


Be» 
life 
= 
THE 
| | 
e. 
4 is 
— 


1 S. was 


many and too complex. to be solvec ot particularly encouraging 


inal limite d space, an outline of the principal though she visited the offices of the National 4 
ones be give) this juncture. ‘oundation for Infantile P aralysis in May 


~The American public hav e received their and several other insti utions, -incinding 


"knowledge of the life of Sister Kenny and the Mayo Clinic jin Rochester, Minnesota. 
the history of the Kenny movement from the From Rochester went to Minneapolis, 


_ founder's autobiography and from number- | where she was invited to examine patients 


in popular magazines news and was able to recommend ‘treatments 


aphy Sister cases that apparently, produced im- 
adh her collaborator have prese nted a highly pressive results. With the financial support. 
= 


romantic and dramatic picture of a lowly | of the National Foundation (secure d through 


life of sacrifice, service to crippled | children, the efforts of the U niversity of Minnesota) © 7 


| struggle against doctors’ cruel she remained in the Twin Cities giving 
idices against epoch- making dis- series of lectures at the University beginning 
-coveries, all ending final triumph. This in June, 1940, and examining and treating 
story has s been followed | substantially by number of cas ses. By December of 1 194 

other popular write The solidarity of the the Kenny treatment had gained wides pread 

cu ‘group. is bas sed in part upon this con- attention from medical men public alike 


eption of the history of Sister Kenny and ea! what t appeared to be its final endors e- a 


her campaign. . Analysis of these | and numer- ment by the medical world w was issued with | * 


ous othe data, doubt on great public notice.” * The next 
Sister Kenny’s sincerity, marked by numerous, “successes for ‘Sister 


perse verance, “does bring o out number of Kenny i in her public relations sand, of ‘course, 


-sociologic ally ‘significant fac tors which conside rable criticis sm from. various | 


The he first events of the story ‘occurred in sev eral prominent laymen politics 


he back -country of . Aus tralia where some 30 figures, and as a result the Elizabeth Kenny 
ars ago Sister Ker nny y claims she began — Institute | was opened in Decemb er 1942 2 for 


make eS > 4 g sf h 2 
Ke dis about the “training tech nicians and treatment of pa- 
6, 1938 hi ad achiev great From the beginning the Kenny movement 0 
4 “successes culminating in the establishment of has bee n n accompaniec d by controversy ranging eg ag 
some elaborate Kenny clinics supported in intensity. from verbal inter- | 
the Que ens sland Provi inci: il Gove rmment. 5 
also spent some time in E ngland i in this ‘critics 
and the came United States in 1940 | sions medical “societies® the content of a 
id in orthodox of the nature of the ‘dis- * The A. 1044 latest. 
nd See Ghormley, Ralph K., ¢ 
pers n tha dr Kenny, Treatment of Infantile Paralysis,” 
>not nat 1ad | a ramatic of Physical Therapy, vol. 25, no. 


“his ssft (July, 1044). In the medical aspect this report has" 
en Her reception by the medical world in some interesting parallels with the earlier report of 
Royal Commission in Queensland on the Ke Kenny 
Shall W lh « the Life Story of Sis- Method. However, the Queensland renort goes. be- | 
4 “ter Elizabeth ‘Kenny, written in collaboration with yond the medical aspects to suggest that_ ‘pet 
; Martha Os stenso, New y ‘ork, 10433. see e also. Reader's of. the Kenny Clinics by the government was to | 
Digest (December, 1041), Collier's (Sep ntember 26, some extent an unnecessarily expensive public health 
2), Newsweek (October . $, 1043), Time (June venture sponsored by political interests. See “Re- 
to41 and August ro, 1042); Saturday Ev of the Queensland Royal on 
Post January 1942), and many others. rn the 


hers. 
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which and Sis ter Kenny’s Ss 


interest. There have been spectacular and 


well- ‘publicized episodes s when Sis ter Kenny to her. Her | origin was lowly as 
“has visited citie reg ions suffering epi as the com 


demics of infantile paralysis, and gre at meet 


ings to which parents of victims and others — 


of the laity have come in multitudes seeking — 
comfort and encouragement from this 
namic personage. Sister Kenny has become 
5 1 important focus of attention of all g groups: 
involved in the conquest of the disease ,and- 


“many of her ‘supporters have come to regard 


» Kenny method | as one of the greatest teats 
veries of all time and to liken from that of a simple pragmatist to that of 
such women as lame astute hypothesist. W yhereas at ‘firs t she 


dical disc 


Curie. Other groups have ¢ described it as 
something ‘much | less. significant than that. 
n is with the gene 0 


invo olved that pi aper is ‘concerne 

LEADERSHI 


‘Students of ‘the of leade rship 


vill find much that is familiar to them in can 


nality of Sis ster Kenny. In many_ 
respects 
supporters exe emplifies. the type de scribed by 


W ober : as charismatic:* all through the : story 


runs an n implication of her set apart” 
for work, that she experienced a 
special calling for task. This with 
the prophecy of 
heartbreak and humiliation “pronounced for 
her by her old friend Dr. Aneas McDonnell 


after her report” of her treatment of the first 


cases; there is the conventio nal situation 
where she i is forced to “make her. choice” be- 


tween romance and marriage and service to 
y; she had a small Vv ision; and dat one 


ae. time she was near death from heart. trouble 

é ban recovered after having been given up by 


her doctors in Australia, It is reported in 
4 al popular | articles that the little chil- 
of Queens sland invoke. God's 


blessing on 


& 
Paralysis 


no. 5, pp. 


Medic Jounal A 
187-224 (January 29, 1938). 


energ retic replies 
thereto have matters itters of nation-\ wide 


One of the y ways in which a 


= 


‘te r patients by attributing unusual ment 


s medical science is concerned; 


_monest cliché used in de scribing her is that 
she e is the “bus sh nurse from the outback” 


ho is frequently called in “to instruct the 


‘responds situation is to 
unde dergo an evolution 1 of ideas regarding the 
theoretical bas is for movement. This 


conception ¢ of her role ha as + evolved 


merely applied a pragmat discov ery to the 
treatment of ”, disea ase , she now ha is de- 


te 
of pr revious d by 
5 
“li world. ‘The story of this | 
eas and methods would itself make al | 
esting study . Sister Kenny’s s ideas first | 
the attention of “medic: cal_men- in 


| 
Australia as only scheme of treatment of 
leade rship as viewed by her disease and other paralyses by a system 


of physical therapy that included a few 


radical departures from the prevailing 


came later. the early “days ‘the treatment 
to have was called 


“vibratory: _Massag a which a 


one’ 
“mentator to. express his appre ion | 
such ro rough treatment result i in bone fractures” 7 


for the | patie ents. Something called ‘ ‘mé rinte- 
nance of impulse 


ore 
the Ww as require red | 
to i 
for the: ‘treatment cceed. Royal 


Commission observ ed the presence of qui ves | 


lot of 


"Belief i in this concept has some elements of 2% 


special equipment at the Towns ville 


“ 


act of faith to — one may be converted: “‘Y ou 

believe what you see,” She told the 

work their daily There is the effort to convert them to her concept which 
— has amazed modern scientists. ‘Forget 

read,’ students and Army tri tinees_were told. 

Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social ashing gton, D. 


"He rald 


Action. New York, 1938, pp. 662 
: 


| 
| ize 
tr 
— 
om 
| 
ven 
lief 
m as ¢ 


certain ‘amount of admiration from them. - waa nervous system m and only t 


The present | theoretical expla mation for 


the SUCCESS claimed for Sister Kenny’ ther r- 


apy y seems to be a new develop 


‘now a part it. were 
tioned in her textbook Injantile Paralysis 
and Cerebral Dipleg gia published i in. Australi a 


in 1937. urther 


sented and promised at the present time 
include a a guess that perhaps the disease. 


‘enters through the skin,* a tec chnique that — 


~ makes es polio “virtually painle ss” in the acute 
stage, and a method which by retarding the 


spread of the disease would 
5 
epidemics as occurred in the all of 

1943.2 


Having accepted it, Sister Kenny 


the role of hy ypothesist of the cult a “com- 
“fortable- one, typical Kenny pronounce 
ment runs as 


“Re port of the ensis al ( 


* See the 
op. Ci The ( ‘ommissioners 


Sine. with wractice. They. thought 
time that Sister Kenny w: as “ ‘unfamiliar with the 
e nature of the work she was undertaking” but that 
she “learnt as she went on, not only caution, 
orthodox treatment as well.” Her supporters’ be- 
“i in the possibility of a cure was “attributable. 
Miss Kenny 's strong personality, her pong 
of technical competence, and to improve-— 


ment in patients treated by her, all of which com- = 
with 


with unshak akab le loy ralty 


bined to inspire the patients and relatives 
great hope and e especially 


to Miss Kenty,” PP. 210-220. 


_*Ghormley, et al., op. cit. Of course ‘it is not | 


- unusual in science for the explanation to come after 

the phenomenon has been observ ed; the physici ans’ 

objections to this hypothes sis. rest, for the most part 
“on grounds other than its order of precedence. 
— “Sister Kenny said in Los Angeles that she had 
= three Negro children with infantile pa- 
ralysis Negroes" have the. same internal structure 
as do others. Can it be that the | disease enters 
_ through the skin and the pigment in colored people 
“ets it?” New York Times (October 16, 1943). — 
‘ork Times J anuary 1944) 


Newsweek (February 7, 1044), Pp. 93. 


The | medical cultist in the mod moder 


new developments pre- = st preset nt t himself, or be pre presented, as 


"Wide a 


amine the c 


ine 


disease whose lesion thee cen- 
the mus scles sec- 
ondarily. While the central nervous system ‘may 


.. be affected and probably is s, it is my belief the 


disease is more active primarily in the struc- 


aneous tissue, 


chy 
and even the skin. 
conditions, previously unrec ognized 


re 
“until presented by me, and u un treated, are re- 
sponsible for the major part of the 
after-effects of the disease.° 


| As a savant he “scie 


“tific, Although she makes frequent 
to “science’ for sup port: and justification, 


Sis ter Kenny a ce ert: 


“proof” stablis 
cl iims she has always in her 
treatme nents under the “dire ection n” of phy- 

sicians, and has insisted that: sicians eX- 
nine cas es before she treats them. 
Toreov er, she has stated that many 0 of her 
journeys were for the purpose ol pres senting 

my findings to a a research institution.” It is 


Sai id that Sister Kenny has not claimed that 


ter Kenn 
has a‘ ‘cure’ for the disease,’ although 
on occasion efforts have been made to trap | 2. 


science on 


> 


willing agree > that her to the dis- 
e ha timulated research and given it new 
problems, her attitudes toward 
their me ethods 
= 
toward their a appro: to the | problen ‘ms some- 


she made a radio 


W ashing ton, 


Times: He vald 


Over reads of the patients” in the clinical 


carried eek. 
the 


‘monstration clipped voice 
and Latin» medical | terms swift | and sure to 
doctors | grouped around,” Ibid. 


"4 And T hey y Shall ‘Walk, op. » Pp. 17 76-177. 


the “Report of ‘the Queensland Roy: 


~Commission . . . ,” op. cit., contains references to 
her making forecasts. of. * 100 per cent restoration” 
nnection with ia. 


ic 


— 


t 


¥ 


hat 
of 
the 
— 
de- ag 
lis- nethodical practices of the scientist and his 
ect 4 4 
by | | 
| 
rst 
» 
led Included a number of radical departures: from con- | 
led ag 
— 
lle 
ou 
ou 


‘SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
broadcas st whith contained “the following Sister _Kenny’s present view 
And this . my gift. “no investigation is necessary: 
_ a new treatment of a well known disease, but > Ro At the end at tin 4 month of Jan 


new concept of the disease which has opened 1944, we were again visited by the representa- 
door to research hitherto unknown and un- - tives of the Academy of Orthopedic ‘Surgery. 


recognized and has reduced the crippling effects | A report of this visit is to be Presented: this 
from 87 per cent to 15 per cent... summer, I understand. However, it has been 
The value of the: gift may be recognised when acknowledged by all medical that the 
it is understood that during the last decade results at the Elizabeth Kenny Ins stitute fa 
over one hundred million dollars has been spent excels that (sic) obtained any ‘where else. Thi 
on rese search. The result of this research evidence proves the value of the ( 
no progress in the pathology of the disease = given in ‘its entirety without ‘modific ation 
the further” knowledge « of of the “introduced. at other centers. 
2 disease or its treatment.’ urthermore, owing to the evidence prese nted 
ex Kenny's and the acknowledgment stated by th 
Toa consider able extent Sister Kenny President of the National Foundation | that THE 
arly a in her method of treating ORK SAVED THE NATION F ROM 
-paraly and for its adoption NATIONAL DISASTER IN THE YEAR 103 43, 
are based upon laboratory science consider the work has been thor ughly evalu. 
but upon her er apparent success ses in numer- 
ous Clinical trations wherein she con- it clear that 


siders she has * “proved” ed” its validity, and sy an “opera 
of testimonials a and tion from the members of the American Me 


large number of ae 
physicians, satisfied pa- Association with whom ave come in con 
tact. I have their signed declaration that I have — 


_ in newspapers a entific an¢ infantile paralysis and a satisfactory treatment 
treatment” is bas on published personal leader of this: type has t two 
‘McCarroll of St Louis'* stating: propaganda functions: _to present his own 
e of recove eries from this ._ favorably and to build up in his follow- 

Sit an appropriate image of the opposition. 


‘carried ‘ont rie best Sister Kenny’s treatment of the opposition 
rended by Public Health U. S. A. and Na- | 7 has revealed a skill at dramatizing | the tc : 


tional ‘oundation for Infantile — working agains st her in such a 1 way that 
‘minds of her public’ her already 


reatment was | given was 17 per | cent (sic). a les are multiplied. For ex- a7 


‘The recoveries were obtained a after many ample, her reply to the critical” report 
_ months and years of treatments. Deformities. the A.M.A. committee of June 1944 was that 
7 dev in 50 per cent cent of the cases during: it. Was “all tomfoolery because ‘it was written 


j neapolis, 1044), PP. 15, 20, Sister Kenny compares 


these data with from her clinic 
"Vital Speeches (October 15, pp. 26-27. 
™*“The Role of Physical Therapy i in the Early Kenny : series included. all cases dlagnesed 1 as s polio- 
Treatment of Poliomy elitis,” Journal o of the Ameri-  myelitis and McCarroll’s cases included only those 
Medical Association, Nol. 120, no. 7, pp. with sufficient residual paralysis to cause them to 
519 (October 17 7, 1042 ). The data were first pub- enter the hospital in the convalescent or chronic 7 
“fished in the . Journal of Bone e and Joint Surgery stage of the disease Se Key, 5: Albert, “The — 
(October, 1941). =versus the Orthodox Treatment of Ante- 
Brief of the Story of Sister Eliza- Poliomyelitis, ’ Surgery, 14, no. 1, 3 
beth Kenny and the Elizabeth Kenny Institute for (July, 1943). 
Infantile Paralysis,’ ’ prepared by the Board of Di- es “A Brief Resume . 
rectors of the Elizabeth Kenny Institute (Min- 4 
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THE KEN ENNY HE: AL \LING 


by men 
sides, Ww as ‘the 
bes ides 


that ever “happened i in her Evidently ‘the well- justified anxiety a 


‘recent controversy with the University of ‘portion of the public regarding a mysterious 


three atening x to leave the country because 


of the Unive ersity’s 
assistance. When whether the Univ er- make great promises, 


PUBL 
papers.”"# r experiences with one of 
early antagonists in Australia, Sir Raphael innovations | through | the 
Cilento, are reported: in her ¢ autobiography of processes that often are 


in terms ‘that may be described as dramatic, scientific and anti- scientific ‘and in many f 


om 
specially regards the mysterious dis-— cases factors that are irrelevant to the ques- 


appearance of | her manus script and her dif- tion” successfully introduced into the 


ficulties in -perst suading Sir Raphael to show process. The public have been as to 
her a copy of a book ex] sounding theories judge the Kenny movement on the basis 


similar to” hers, written rival physio- of sot ome scientific information, but also on 
 therapis st.’ 19 Sister ‘Kenny further claims that such common-sense arguments as the follow- 


favors reports on her work have been ing: the “vested interests” oppose 
unaccountably  delaye ed, altered; le r has made personal 


in general the opposition has moved in melo- - moting her cause, which — ves her since rity 
dramatic, if not mysterious, ways.”° hence th her aims a 
not hence the validity of her claims; a 


Iti is necessary to turn now to a considera-- certain amount nt of “divine aid” was involved 

tion of the factors ‘involved in the Tesponses in the discov ery y and its further developme nt 

(or att least aid from such an unknown source 

_ New York ‘Times (June 16, 1984), yet-te to- -be- discovered “scientific” facts) 
“Ibid. (February 4, 1044), p. 17. On this oc- and d many satisfied « clients and mec dical “men 

she had appeared in New York, called a have 5 publicly y endorsed | the method. — : 


ress conference, and announced that she had “run | 
away” from the U niversity which “is doubtlessly There widespread awareness of the 


looking for me now.” On its part, the University Kenny “movement mong the public, 


hey had made no off f e accompa 
re ason_ they had mi ade no offer mass opinions are prob-- 


} he scov ery’ 
was that no word about the “dis erally favorable to. acceptance 
 recei\ ed from Sister Kenny “except through 


the “newspapers and, besides, they could not grant or the Claims — 
been ir vestigated. Ibid. (F ebruary 5, See Bernhard BS ‘Stern, ‘Social Factors in Medi- 
al Progress, New York, 1027, for a general state- 
a: 4nd They Shall W valk, op. cit, pp. 118-121. | ment. In addition to being an important datum in _ 
Sir Raphael thought that his troubles with Sister the sociological study of the rise of a cult, the ap- a 
Kenny were pi art due to politics. In his plea to -proval or disapproval of the masses indirectly af- 
the Minister for Health and Home Affairs in 1035_ fects scientific investigation of the cult principle by 
that he be put in charge of the paralysis pro- the masses’ demand for a favorable or unfavorable _ 
_ &ramme as Director-General of Heal th he wrote: verdict from the researchers. The masses make such © 
Phe attention of the Minister is. called to the fact demands principally by giving or withholding funds 
that Sister” Kenny’ letters are being c composed by for” research according to their of the 
persons who are interested in discrediting me prior cult principle. ieee einen = 
to the formation of the new Ministry of Health.” ™ This statement could be 2 more or less 
Report of the Queensland Roya ~Com- "accurately by familiar methods of opinion research. 
mi 180. At the moment, however, a certain of in- 
Miss Kenny considers that “her relations with direct. vidence is available: 
“the National Found: ation have been particularly (1) Nearly everything that masses hay 
marked by crises. See, for example, Brief veard about the movement has been fav orable to it, 
pp. 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17. with ‘the ‘exception of a few critical statements by 
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> 


> developme nt of hi sii fits very well has been given the Kenny method and to. 
within the framework ‘of curre ont sociological say that exaggers ation has occurr and that 


hypotheses | concerning cultural change: the the spontaneous | popular accl had Ted 


situation “was ideal: the cu ultural b base was to the bad result. of the expect 
adeq uate; communication of the ne w dis- cles by the 
: , at leas st to the masses, was s particu- Some co 
vied easy; ; the masses were psychologically appeals m ade by “certain of 
toned to accept s such an innov ation because public to both the, partisans 
= its claimed successes and its. —, of the Kenny method and to the scientific 
groups s conce ‘ned. This endeavor of course 


‘capacities for this type le will be ‘more feas ible later on when the files 


have” seldom be en surpassed. Describing her ‘of these groups become available. At tha 
efforts as a crus sader to. secure “jus tice,” she check ca an be the 
“has s become something to. a public heroine: author’s guess that a cons erable pbs 
ac “compromise between potions and the of public relations has been created for the 
Kenny ‘method is impossible—the | choice is AM. A. and especially for the Nat ional 
between the “right” method and the F oundation, which depends upon the general 
at last t is ai y; tt he for the funds with which rates, 
In vie 
the p present condition of public opinion about. fated is certainly a “affected by the : ‘spread of 
the movement, the National oundation reports that" Sister is “particularly 
rly in 1944 felt cons trained to express its itter toward the Nation: il Foundation 
gret at the “unprecedented. publicity” * that which, she believes, has let he r dow n after 
grabbing undue credit for financing her work 


in the U.S.A... . The Foundation at no time 


ade equal ately” su pported he efforts during: 
n all kinds of this 


SrA 


her four-year stay in country, she 


mov ie based on her life story has been planned since 


1042 with Miss Rosalind Russell as the star. nik In the study of ‘the public relations of 


Ag ) Her tours through hospitals and public places the A.M. A. and the N; ation: F ‘ound: ition” 
in cities she visits are attended by reporters and da ta might also be collected that bear upon 


pe hotographers a and are extensiv ely and often sensa- he 
e question of the extent to which, if at 
describ ed in “newspapers ‘rs and on the radio. t io f th 


> acte 
for eX: ample, the reports of her visit to Wash- all, masses s indire tly affe cted 
nsondong in the Times- Herald of September 2 2-3, scientific study by their demands for a favor-_ 


1944: “Swept along on a tidal wave of faith, more able or unfay orable verdict from the r 
than a thousand parents of crippled and cured searchers. _ The ossibilities inherent in 
children surged into the room, packed the mer 
-zanine and overflowed into the corridors, even into study ‘illustrated | by t following: and 
the lobby while volice vainly tried to hold in ‘During the 1944. epide ‘mic Senator Lang er inte 
check. . . . ‘It's Tike e watching a a miracle,’ a police- introduced a esolution in | the U. S. Se nate that 


man w whispered hoarsely, ‘You can't keep them 
back.’ (This newspaper was the principal s yonsor 
paper pal sj 
of this visit to W ashington, and shortly afterward 
roposed to a sort of “car 


F 
. 
~ 


The National Foundation for Infantile P ara. 
| 2 Annual Report 1043, New York, 1044, P 40. 

care ‘Kenny in her in- PM (New York, June 16, 1944). See al 30 | 

stitute. Was hington public health officia als of 

Tittle: or no enthusiasm for this project, . however. 2 

7 Singer Marjorie an treated at the Pollo | Treatment?” 
Kenny Clinic; Walter W inchell — I the National ation was 
ful treatment ¢ f between 
on, 


| 
wi 
physicians and reports such as that of the A.M.A * 
= 
é Kenny as a director and with a $10,000,000 | 
fore 


VNNY HE. AL ING cU LT 
cult. Tn the present case it is not possible 


to. ely ¢ curb its Ww hen ‘to discover now to what extent professional 
‘medic al men and the National Foundation failed = te iawn to Sister Kenny’ S method i is due 
to endorse this resolution, an individual ‘signing to the type of prejudice indicated. “Such in- 

the to the vestigation is best carried on retros pectively 
Shington £OSt ept em 
4, 1944) after the final “verdict of science” has been 


There seems to be quite a bit of talk about 
Accordingly, this brief discu si ion 


Congress. “appropriating funds for an investiga- 
tion and study of the causes of polio, also that. will be concerned with two. other elements 


- people 2 are e contributing funds toward the treat- in the response of the phy: sician to the cultist, a 


name, effect of the folkways of 
Why 


done? Where are the v: 


The cultist violates many of the conven-_ 
all the years that the “Mile of Dimes campaign | 
of scientific _innov ation; some 


& 


= 
ha is been carried out, that there s should be a ations th kK nny mov 


wherefore’s (sic) of this horrible disease. ment have been mentioned in various 


“Has all this money been disposed of in th » nections above and presumably are e easily 


manner we have been led to believe?” cognizable. To additional example 


re, the scientist often invokes a against the 
In cons sidering the relationship 


wublic to other one mt not 
“pub ic to this or any ther cult one must not not pails us ak as a we eapon in scientific — 


ARIES 


Ra 


= "controversy that in any case the use 
ort eader e cult e Dy ‘method is 
extraneous political and commercia interests science. 
irily concerned with other matters than, 


in this case, the conquest of infantile paral. 


sis. Data bearing on this point are among by the electromyogr raph 
the mos l e of ow e 
st etus ive of all, however, and a more “personal triumph for Sister Kenny.’ 


tors 


sive study tha an ‘the present ‘one would” 


3 required to determine the extent to w which. It should go without saying that on his part 


—if at all—-exp loitation has ple ayed a part: cultist, considered as an ideal type, is prone to 
_ in the history of this cult. When an investi- . rule out altogether the possibility of the existence 
of an objective, unprejudiced position with regard 


gation along” this lir ne can be m nade, it 


de among, “other things with this case the “verdict of science” seems to. 
Pe be in the making and the signs point toward an 


’s s method, Institute, decision with regard to Sist er Kenny's 
1 


Fr 


hi been “used by. sucl fulsome claims of the uniqueness and efficacy of her 
terests as oli and the validity of her concept of the a 
news| papers, a politicians, anc ology and pathology of the dis ease. It is recognized, 
he rs to gal in advantage over. their rivals however, that there are positive n merits in ‘the - = 
in competition for public approbation. and therapeutic measures urged by Miss Kenny and 
for pecuniary benefit. that: new avenues of research into the pathology of 
7 ‘the disease have been opened up as a result of © 


THE MEDICAL SCIE NTIST AND THE CULT | the controversy over the Kenny met age ge il 
‘Kinley, J. C., McQua arrie, Irvine, O'Brien, W. 


Success a cultist obviously Visscher, M. B., “The Present Status of 
of the:  myelitis Mana; cement, he Journal- Lancet, vol. 64, 
) in me 7, pp. 240-250 (July 
And They Shall Walk, op. ‘cit., ch. 13, esp. 
fore, for mem ‘of a pro speaking, this research does not seem 


er all. 


‘in 


Gred.4 
he 
ts 
ral 
FR 
on 
ae te 
on 
ter 
mes — 
- 
a 


7 


“2 "Sa 


nse of deficient 
nuni cation _ innovator and produced a succession « of three textbooks, 
itutional group—affects the responses last” one in 1 collaboration: with Dr. John 
“whenever novelties are of- F. ] -ohl. ‘Each of ‘latter two books 

in a field where precision of communica-_ represents a greater effort then the precedin 


is a premium. the present to put he views into what she describes 
instance, the principal communication prob- “scientific terms. is through such ef- 


lem is raised by the threefold syndrome or ~ forts on both sides of the controversy tha a 


“concept” that Sister Kenny insists is basic communication can established and the | 


her method of t treatment. he initial first t impediment i in the way of ascie 
function of this formula was to describe an sessment of the novel principles be 0 
abstraction from pragmatic experience, but it C ommunication is being progressiv 
has now taken on the additi ional fu unction of + proved one efforts are now w unde T way 


ogan of “the the question 


serving as something fas 
ement. It thus: st be regarded of the validity of Sister K 


public and the ‘Kenny "partisans: ‘con- and her 
sider an m edical pronouncement about it 
as a response ‘to its value as a as CONCLUSION 


well | as” a response to its den 


"verbal innovations in 1 the language of pl 
- medical world, at least in their proposed 


“meanings as ap lied ‘the study f in- 


fantile varalysis, and the so« soc cioloy rist in read- 
‘th I jj _ nology. he adherents of the cult connected 
ing | e literature no ices a “cons ant effort 
it it have at times used conflict methods 


pe dice discover first 
; on the part of medical men to discover fir and publicity (as contrast ted with the porn 
what Sister Kenny intended the. words to 


to persuade the orthodox, and the cult leader 
has served both as pragm: atist and prophet 


mean and next whether they mean anything 
that can be observed in the course of medical 


and | “The Signific of toward whom many of the common sens 

Mus cle the Acute Stage of Tofanile public have be haved as if in in the presence of 


n connection with furthe an almost 


unique opportunity exists for the sociologist 


ne usual ‘ scientific procedures” ) in their = 


sification of factors involved in ret: sling innovation a cult group and its future career in relation - 


in medicine. Stern postulates four classes of factors: to the processes of cultural change » and this ‘ 
psychological, cultural, mechanical, and personality, ‘st igh ell lel h 
all of which are involved in the present problem. — udy might well run parailel to the cours 
F rom data presented above, and from others that of the i Inv estigations by medical scientists of 
may be secured, the applicability ‘of Stern’s scheme a a differen nt aspect of the same problem. = 
of analysis becomes obvious and no extensive treat-_ 

ment of the problem by this method need be = 
attempted in this: study. ‘See Bernhard See, for example, McKinley, J. C., et 
3 Stern, 0 op. ct, Ch. L ait, and Ke Key J. Albert, 


en insistence wll 
_ having two meanings, and it is likely that the inseparability of har i of treatment — 


“paraly sis may ‘be described asa cult principle 
which are some elements that perhaps 
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\ ROSION control such 

importance as to require unde 

fing in n its totality. Until recently, 

however, erosion has been the concern chiefly 

_ of engineers and academicians in the aed 

scie nces. WwW hether we view: the irrigation 

of Ancient ‘hina, the levee 


nost 
of i its aspects 4 
However, since recent AAA” 
times, we are discovering that erosion 
programs 
out successfully on a “narrow of exclusive 


of applied phys sical science. e. Ret tainer_ 


basis 


dams terracing, rotation, contour culti- 


by por exper 


sion?” U.S D. Misc. Pub. No. 286, February, 
1938. also U.S.D.A.— Yearbook of Agric wlture, 
For historical notes on conservation see: 
A Milton W hitney, , Soil and Civilization, Van Nos- _ 


trand Co., 1925, p. 207. H. H. Bennett, Soil Con- 


servation, McGraw-Hill Book Co. , Inc., 1039, Ch. 4 ems, 


“Erosion and ( ‘ivilization,” pp. 16-54. Sir 
“A Sketch of the Geographical His- 


Ramsey, 
tory 
Magazine, Vol. Nov. 1 pp. 553-570. Austin 
Earle Burges, “Soil rosion ‘ontrols, urner E. 
Smith & Co., ‘2097, s. See also Russell Lord, 
» Hold ‘This Soil.” S.D.A. Misc. Pub. No. 
321 Nugust 1038, ‘for a general historical trea 
ment of of — or an 


ae, 


“A 


pp. 432-430; 


‘ation of Our Natural Resources (Based 
Van Hise’s. The Conserv ation of Our Natural ‘Re *For illustrations in the field of forest fire con- 
sources i in the United States), The Macmillan Co., trol, 


1930. Quincy aude Ayres, Soil Erosion and 
Control, * The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936, 


cannot be or carried 


farm tenancy, 


essed in the ays 


SOIL EF EROSION: 


ONS OF 
STU DY 


“necessary for oil conserv vation, and re 


"searches: ‘in the classification of soils and of 
‘the efiectiv eness of various ‘erosion control | 
devices may prove useful; but in -demo- 


[vPES 


Connecticut 


prise the value o of f such measures i is vultimately 
conditioned by the intelligence and the good- 
_ will of the owners and the users of the land. 
To illustrate: a soils conservation 
in n discussing the Great Region of 
e nough “shout t 

e success of c servation. efforts 
‘the he confessed ; a sense of 
defeat simply because the people using the © _ 
Jand did not fully accept the findings of © 


"ready 


sciet nce. In other words, there is a man side Cm 

‘of the man-land relations hip in erosion con- 

trol that cannot be ignored if conservation 
are to be succ essful. 


the validity of this prec 
sion. Their study of the experience of 
federal gov vernment at and other agencies in 
with land settlement, | farm. credit, 

the non-agricuitural of 
land, taxation, zoning, ‘the : standards of liv- 
ing of farm families, and a host of Sa 
has convinced them that erosion a 
challenge to the social» 
“sciences as it ‘is to the phys sical sciences. On 
the whole, because of the emphasi is heretofore | 
given the physi ical aspects of the problem, 
intelligent people generally are beginning 
believe that the bottleneck of erosion control 
toda ay is human or the social factor 
the people, the eir 


OF MICHIGAN 


control jis as mu 
IS as | 


=) 


y li 

see for example: John P. Shea, et al. Man- 7 
caused Forest Fires: The Psychologist Makes a Di- 
agnosis, Forest Service of the U.S.D. A., Psychologi- 


cal Studies, January, 1939. John P. ‘Shea, — 
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clear thi at the social 
‘of erosion are concomitant ‘processes, this country. 


if extended, tends tor produce the o ther. 
I 


THE CASE THE ‘SCAN TIC AL LLEY 


C -15-25% | 


‘Thus if soil erosion in a ( 

ensue; on the other hi and, an the Seante River | 

ant, self-seeking, “Joad” sort of social necticut southern -Massa- 

order will ultimately de stroy a Garden of 

ally, we Ted to suspect | that 


is vary to locality, “for in 

some cas se- type sit ations erosion would be Fi irs st, 193 36 the U. Soil ration 
of lit tle imports ince, while i in othe Ts it would 

be of the utmost concern 


The relationship of the v 
same agency, upon an 


the _man- li and equation hav ha ome re- 
arch a atte ntion thus far, but a vast amount The re esults of this work Were made avai 


of such- ‘arch, projec ted upon a sound | for ‘the study 
basis of economics, cultural anthro- Second, it seemed important to discove 
4 
vology and othe or sciences, yet needs to be 


and Use 


ast 


‘the social significance of erosio ion Liar 


done.* ‘It is the of ihe nt article, _ of the better farming sec tions of Cc 
Until fairly recent! y, this valley \ was dev oted 


study ‘of po ‘in New largely” to the production of cigar tobacco, 


ngland locs alit y, paying some attention” to but a decrease i in the for this 


method as well as to content. It is hope d that | 
the sugges stions herei in may stimulate similar _tobai growing to potato growing other 
of land. This | shifting called for 


hange in agricultural practices, W hen the 


land growing tobacco, crop was 


Study ly a, my US he in time to pe ermit sowing a winter 


South,” was devoted ties potato-growing, and 
Annual Meeting of the At neri ican As- late me turing \ varietie were the 


a Biloxi, Mississippi, 1040 (Forest Service, crop matured so so late 


N L§*BRARIES 


; 


ICHIGA 


Se 


INAUVERSITY Or 


U.S.D.A.). 
\). Harold Kaufman, A  Psycho-social impossible to pla ant suitable 
‘Study of the Cause and Prevention of Forest Fire 
in Clark National Fore si, June October 1938, M.A 
‘Thesis, U niversity of | Missouri ( 
“Forest Service, U S.D.A. 1030. here. 
chickel le economic ‘lassifice tion of Soils y Degre 
es of Soil Consert tation in the Tarkio Creek ‘The . Soil ‘Conserv ‘ation Service 


Area, Towa State College Research 1 tin 241 ils as to 
Oe, , 1938. Fielder and Lindstrom, 1 Land Use and mi de a detailed classification of soils as 


Family W elfare” im Pope ¢ County (Mimeographed), — degrees and kinds of eros sion, us sing the con-— 


Agricultural Experiment ‘Station Bulletin, U ‘entional symbols for classification. 
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Crops. \ shift in tenure, as “well as in | land, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
- Howeve er t, in the present study, the original apparent erosion and land with slight erosion 
‘lassification was ge reneralized | considerably (less than 25 per cent of surface soil lost) 
* and aaa abridged form on a a base constitute the /ess eroded division in the new 


"map, presented here as Figure and land with ‘moderate, severe, 
a 


Erosion on and L and Use: The | classification nd very severe erosion. ‘cons stitute the 


erosion according to” land use was also_ eroded division, that is, have lost 2 25 per cent 


made by the” Soil C onservation Service for “or more of the surface soil. 
the entire Scantic River area, and is sum- | ie order to. interpolate. the data of Tab 


mar zed in T able 1. The last column of this 1 slightly, we should note that 30.5 wee cent, 
table, however, indicates perce ntage distribu- or a little over 21,000 acres of the total land 


TABLE I. Distrisv TION OP ROSION IN L. AND Usk CLASS IN THE ENTIRE WATERSHED* 


Acres | Percent) Acres | Percent) Acres |Percent) Acres | Percent Percent 


wind and water 
combined | 


sy w ater 
sy wind only 
By wind and water 
combined 


By wind and water 
jnaccounted for 


| 60, 199-9 | 100.0 a 100. 


rea only, from this watershed, 
t 


in the prese udy. 
The acreage in the categories occupying act 

first, the fourth and ‘the fifth steps of 319 9 per cen 
“this classification are important to this study moderate to very seve 
n a negative sense because thes se = of des land sev 

that x no erosion, severe, 7 per cent), and no 
are very severely ero ded 


fo ore, we. have 


e 


re 


aie more eroded | é L and ‘with no 


4 

@ 

4 

a 13,704.0 65.0 | 1,218.1 45-7 | 4,003.0 | 47.6] 27,248.4 73.6 | 46,173.5 66.7 

a bad Total 13,709.1 65.0 | 1,218.1 | 45.7 | 4,003.0] 47.6 | 27,248.4 73-6 | 46,178.6 | 66.7 

6,533.8 | 31-0 | 1,072.6] 40.2 | 3,219.0] 38.3 | 3,260.5 | $8.8 | 14,085.90 

Wis Total s75.5 | aro | 3.27.6 | 38.4 | 3,366.7 | | 0.6] ws 

Grand total 21,097.2 | 100.0 | 2,663.9 | 100.0 | 8,401.6 1090.0 | 37,037.2 | 100.0 o 

= 

BS | abl 

It appears further that 53.5 per cent 0! 

es the area is woodland. The woodland has F © 


ION OF ‘SOIL 


the least erosion of any other land The 


se, “per r cent of its a 
has lost 25 per ‘cent or more of its top soil. 


‘Tt also. appears that nearly half of the idle 


land (48 per cent), and somewhat less than © 


that pe rcentage of the pasture. land (40. 2), i 
il survey in this study was she ibya 


~ have lost 25 per cent or more of their top soil 


(Figure 2). ‘The heavi vier apparent loss of top questionnaire. T1 rained field workers 


inds is probably due | 


soil on idle and d pe s 


‘b 


ROPLAND — LAND PAS 


ninteeatls HAVING LESS THAN 25 PERCENT 
OF THE TOP 


fact that for a time lands were __ 


- actively farmed, and in such a way as to 
accent erosion. Thus they bec: came submar- 
ginal for active cultivation and 


avd years much | of these ands wil probe 


Montgomery summarizes ‘briefly ‘the ero- 


ion that is taking place here in these words 
Although erosion is not gener rally serious, — 


acreage e idle land, pasture, and \ woodland classes, | 


lapping in cas ses of tenant farms w here | both ‘the 


om 


Grad.a. 


EROSION 


passing. of submarginal land into 


- protective attention given to a great ded al va 
land actively farmed, as we shall show later, 
) justify ; statement. 


probably 
The Sociological Survey: The sociological | 


viewed 602, farmers i in the area, locating their x 
_ farms on an erosion base map and gathering — 


according ‘to degrees: of erosion, 


in Table 2. It is i - n that 

TION oF F 


detailed information, The ‘dis tribution of 


‘the farms, 
4 
is set forth 


on por 


Erosion 


cent of 


GAN LIBRAR! 


4% 


Ae 


Not Also incl ludes 


lords and the t tenants were survey eyed. 


are distributed 2 among, the 


time engaged in farming here, ac- 
cording to farm- type (toba: acco, dairy, ‘poultry, 
 Size- trends in in farming enterprises for past 


Domin: ant types of farming 
(and farm) tenure (owned, mortgaged, 
Amount of mortgage and 
Farms and separate acreages rented, by farm- 
Voc ational bac keround of f armers 
wives, b farm- ‘types 


+ 


in 
ble 
mt, 
OF THE TOP SOIL REMOVED les e same 

he items surveyed in the questionnaire 

20. 

! | 
land where tobacco and potatoes are gr, 
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AM 
wi 

farm 

National origins of farmers 


Labor resources on farms, both” family and 
‘Labor exchanged with neighbors 
Non-farm employment of farmers end their 
families 
Partnership and corporate farms 
Labor- saving equipment 


Organizational members ships of farmers an 
Means of communication 
a classified list of of con- 


nd 


Types of dwelling houses 
At titudes 0 farmers 


-ultt 


uitu 


eness of 


Schooling of farmers: 
ypes and E rosion. 
in an article of this sort, to preset nt ‘statistical 
tables setting forth detailed analyses | of all 


these items, according erosion 


J 
i 
of 


Figure ‘summarizes | how ‘the 


“dis tributed according to ‘the t two clas isses. of 


erosion. arm- types both» as to ma 
products | produced and as to commercial 


importance, were classit ied in terms of m4 
man- work- unit. ‘The M-W-U is the nu: mber | 


of 10-hour days of labor required during the | 


year for the care of an animal or an acre re of only tw 
busines: 
the closer n 
farm-ty 
‘dis tribution: n of land and fi irms between the 
gs 


two classes sof ero: rosion. The same can be | 


rops. Arbitrary ‘units for farm: types were 
as manner: less than— 50 
M-W-U in the production of commodities’ 
used by the family ‘cons stitutes: the resident 
50 to 149 M-W-U the production 
of commodities devoted to some ‘spe ciatt ties: 
which surplus es sold is: the semi 
comme rcial farm; and 150. M-W-U ere ove 

devoted to one or more specialties which are 
largely marketed is commercial farm. 


eroded class, and 


= "ol 


reages the major types of farming potatoes, “poultry, poultry ¢ combi ni nation, a1 
ally ible fe arming. But only, 


of 
to be out of line with the one- 


listed above. 


e keep in mind that ‘oughly 


of the total acreage, well as of the 


of farms, fall within the less 


one- “third” in the more 


total number 


eroded class, w e 


can see how € ach type of 
farming varies from the norm. _ A few farm- 


types seem to be concentrated slightly above 

the two- thirds ls norm on the less eroded ch: ass 
land. These include tobacco. combination, 
fai 


RESIDENCE 


nd 


devoted wholly to commercial 
growing — -a number too f few for 
tatistical analysis. In the more eroded class 
farms, commercial fruit growing seem: 
third norm; but 
aging are devoted to this type of 

On the whole, one is impressed by 

h which the distribution of | 


e ss W it 
aches the norms set by ® | 


pes appro 


said of the various other items of comparison 


scl pothesis basic to this. 


racte Tis stics of 


: 
od 

& their families to = | § 
life for the family and the commu Agricgmral 
iz 
fact 
— i nd 0.1 
— 


S OF SOM. E ROSION, 
spatially in | the sam as the falling within the limits of 0.1 
erosion cle asses of the so ee farms | of the National origins, hes he — ane, & 
area. The “tenability ( s hypothesis was ys 
~ tested by computing vare, which shov ‘= odds were less than 1 in 60 (P =. 01 
- whethe r the social fact mi observed in the that the di fferent national origins, as divided 
families in each of the ti vo e rosion classes — originally into 12 classes, , could have shown af 
of farms differ ‘significantly from what. would so marked ay ariation in the proportion of 
be expected if the factor of erosion had farms 


on the more eroded land, if due to 
operated d without effect. herefore , we chanc e alone. The observed values ranged 
~ Iected a fe w items of comparison upon which from 16 per c cent for 50 farmers of L ithuanian 
some question existed, and tested them by _ origin to 64 pe r cent for 11 farmers coming 7 
the chi-square device.’ * The results are pre- from Russia. Since these two national origins 


ary Ta ABL E 3. 


Socié al Fe ac “hi squi are 


‘hae of Birth of E ntrepreneur 
(Farm, country, city) 


Years Resident 

Age of Entreprene 


Combining Lithuanians and Russic ins in a single c lass. 


‘alues of chi-square a are presented | in 1 grouped i into ; a single category to test whether | 
fie third column of this table, In order _ apparent effec of this social factor 


= 


= 


interpret these need to kno how would "persist. hi- -square computed with 
this single change is giv en in the last - of 


this table. It dropped so de cisively (I (P=.1 


~ that the apparent effect of national origit 


6) 
1s 


) 
as 


can be traced to contra ast 


-va values are stated in the last 


P is between fore, origins, in its 


ot be considered ly related 
actor of soil erosion. 
Thus, the \ values of chi- square were con-— 


‘sistent with | our original findings that degree 7 


“magnit ‘if ion is not. a significant determinant 


were independent o of the of erosion, of the distribution of the socia character ristics 


population of this area, and hen nce that 


ee The form of chi- -square used in these compu- between the dis tribution o of these social char- bie - 


tions is that for the “2 xn’ mer assification” given 
> s and degree of s 
by R. A. Fisher in "Section 21 of his Statistical — acte ristics and deg ‘esieg of oil n, as 


Methods for Research W orkers (4th edition), Oli- defined in his tudy, 
& s igni ific cant relationship. 


= 
ce 
nl 
wn values are measuped ip of 
ms or P, and the P 
of It is to be observed that the P-va 
re 
ie 
he 


an: 


Lies 


de gree of erosion 
sa causal variant in the holders a nonfarm land, Rm s of siz 
characteristics of “the population in holdings, profess to employ eros 
“this valley, are e there other relationships measures. Either the need for erosion cont trol, 
tween some aspects of erosion and the soci: il or otherwise the interest in erosion control, 
characteristics of the ‘pe ople which may be by this fairly large of is 
noted? In this connection we analyzed the. such: as 
economic interest of the landholders in farm- _ erosion control. The s same gene eral obser rvation 
and the farm background of landowners, — -may_ be made of of the holders of farm land — 


broken up into small farm units. The holders 


of farms less” than 10 acres in size, and 


especially of those less than five acres in 


size, show Tite soil. 

conse rvation. Only 95 out of 2 230 (41 
cent) of the holders of farms of less. than five 


acres in siz ze profess to employ erosion con- 


trol measures. Such small holdings 2 are ed 
valued ‘more their cresidet 

their agricultural use. In contrast, ‘when he 
farms approach commercial si size, more inter- 


“COMMER aL 


--- 


est -erosion- control Is manifested. On 
commercial farms of 30° “acres” and over, 


ractcally all holders profe SS | 


control meas sures. 
urther inspection of al data 


makes it thi at certain 

 commercia operators em erosion 


entive meas ures more than other r 
a 


do. It is significant that ; 24 out of 26 com: 
mercial tobacco farmers profess to employ 


meas sures: eight out of nine commercial 


ion: al E xpe rience of Farmers s Related potato growers do 1 and sit nilar 
the E mployment of Erosion Control Measures. large percentage = farn ners in the combina: | 


o= = No farm experience part of the farmer, his tion types of tl vO sD spe cialties try to 
Cla 


father or his mother. conserve their The fact that commercia! 


Farm experience by one person listed above. ed 
— Farm experience by two persons listed above potato and tobacco growers hi ive continu 


= Farm experience by three persons listed eran 


“measures effectively, _when_needed, else 


erosion cone’ measures. "Thes se analyse es are they y Ww vould ‘not be business tod ay. Bul 


in Figure 4. Here the analys sis commer cial poultry farting and dairy farm-_ 
de gree of erosion as a point of ing, as single- types, and to some ¢ extent their 

comparison to the actual wse of erosion con- combination types, seem to be | e out of line 
trol measures, ‘Tegardless the erosion class with what might logically expect 0! 
a 


f land. Targer- scale farming. Towev er, our general 


Wh hen we select particular items from knowledge: of ‘this situation leads “us 10 


or riginal data upon which Fi igure. ‘is con- sus pect that farmers of these particular : spe- 
ructed it is apparent that the ‘commercial cialty types actually do more toward eros sion 


ru 
ntent of fi farmers has a positive | “control than they hey themselv es s with. 


“vith their inclination to conserve their soil. 
Our 


rriginal data 


0 


4 
| a 
upland is devoted to pasture, and upon the tor 
= 


and that is cultiv ated, barn-yard | _ Swampiness, and other physical factors which 
nure, as a rule, is applied. Both the grow- render much of this area entirel ly unsuited 


g of pasture grasses and the a application. of to extractive farming, and | accounts: for ‘the 


itrol, manure to cultivated areas are erosion-control- physical characteristics of limited areas w hich 
. 


farming, ranging from cranberry growing 


ng 


their grain, 
Jand devoted to ed 


_ to exposure to erosion. ( On the wh vhole, much of - 

and devoted to _commercii val dairying fruit-growing a and market gardening, 

in “linsited soil; areas, , and to a | less extent 


: for farming, time 


‘ed potato growing in the lighter riv ery alley 
soils. Tt accounts also, part, | for ‘com- 


nc 
{ serious iy" anger of erosion. 


by certain : socio- economic factors 


graphically by igure 4 it seems ‘dear that it, be disc cussed later. 
“in erosion ¢ ontrol, comme rcial inte rest The non-farm side of the picture is seen 

farming is far more important: than vast forest “areas concentrated largely 


ownership of non- agricultural and, or the in the three northern states of the N 


agricultural background of farmers. Semi- land section, especially in Maine. B 
_ comme! ercial | and re sidenti al farms, —— _ more than half the Scantic River Valley , one 
i the better farming sections of onnecticut 


2). 


little 


and re- rough hills ides and valleys covered with lush 


sufficiently large to be Import int, 
of background of. and second- growth na native trees” and 
extensive attention toward brus And from the borde r of Fs ‘anada to 
varied and picturesque shorelines thi hat can 
II, GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND be found outside the fjords Scandinavia. 


INTERPRETATIONS variety makes the area attractive to 

The picture of soil erosion which we have n touris sts - and to thos e who seek a ple as sant 


drawn for this New E ngland locality, in ace to live. This. use of land does” not 


out of focus with: the compete with its a agricultural use, except 
r-all often by “soil very limited way, for good farm land — 

‘reside ntial and “recreational lai ind, for 

‘most: t part, are separate and eparate 


pe and loc: ale of the study, ero- Socio- Economic 
sion cannot be considered of major concern. tion just” described, combined with | 
a et when we examine the larger physical and to large urban cente rs, a fine system of hard 


is local roads, and nearness to many places of 


socio- economic ackgrounds- of this 
toric interest, has made New England the > 


picture, our findings s see m consistent. 

Physical Background: All New Eng-— playground o of ‘the nation. Not only 
land, at one time, rested under the primaeval that, but the polyglot “populations of New 

‘ice sheet. _ This accounts for ‘the varied Y ork, other eastern cities have 
poured out into the rural areas” and have 


SWest-e 


~e 


= 
Sity oF MICHIGAN 


~ 


VERS 


ce 


topography, composition, stoniness, 


land 
ders. 
the rougher and steeper land taken out of 
cultivation and given over to noncultivated “Which are Widely Interspersed 
five crops such land is state and limited not so much by the phy sical 
than 
4 
4 
| 
ilar | 
cial 
ued 
‘ion : 
alse or 
ol 
ral | 
‘to 
pe | 
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brought them varied vocational and caltural land cannot be charge to any 


inte rests. s eS, 
stocks, represent all conditions, of ¢ culture” natural of the land, to 


and wealth and an ¢ equally wide v. Variety, in the large. cities, good roads, etc, F urther- 
vocations and professions, i includi ing ‘many more, ; since much of the best | farm | land is — 
work | in n the city” but live in the country devoted to large commercial enterprises s, it 3 | 
What does this socio-economic situation in the hands: of men capable of consery 


‘mean to the co conservation of he soil? For. ‘the soil from erosion —a conclusion sup- 
one thing, growth j in| the non- farm, quasi si- by decades of succes ssful commercial 


farming on such soil. 


Tremov al land from e -farm- Thus j in contrast wits other sections — 


ing. This not only works toward She come of the United States, New England presents — 


servation of the soil, but toward deepening a varied physical and cultural scene which . 

% the dis stinction between commercial farming adds not only variety to human interest. but s 


on the one hand, al nd_ part-time farming also certain yroblems and some easements in 


and | non- farming on the other. 7 This study the: field of soil conse ervation that are e€ prob- 


indicate: tes further that this trend i in 1 the use of elsev where re. 


Y OF PL LU R. RAL LITIES IN 
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cs 


BS S] as 


_- 


Minois State Univ 
VE RY literate eA knows the sembly districts of New Y City 

Solid | “South ry Americé an | politics. Democratic wards of Philadelphia? The pre- 
Many rural Americans entertain an —cincts or wards controlled by political minori- 
at ittitude of abhorrence for political nm machines ties in the reader’s city? Are these politic 
large cities. . Contemporaneously, at least in entities contiguous or scattered? Do ‘they 
the North and Eas t, this condition arises be ‘ar any Teli itionship to national origins, “to 


from ‘the loy alties of city folk to Demo- religious affiliations , to vocational identifica- 


AM te 


Zz 


cratic party and the tradition: al attachments, _ tions, _ to recognized class and caste? Is there 
me 


_ of rural people to the Republican. . \lso, ‘we an ecological pattern that can be determine “dl? 


that ‘Majorities the have Is the pattern sustained f for successive elec- 
pas 
_-vacillated between dition: ul Republicanist sm “tions? If so, whi ats yatial arrangements 


be detectec 1? Based on guesses, many reace 


As we might s ct, majorities attaine € can make essonably accurate answer rs to 


in any region, state, or city are not evenly — these ques stions. However, we e need more 
‘distributed. Too | of us know w the t relation- specific documentation of the rel 
sting between minorities and existing b etween al loyalties a 


munity -afiili or 

sans 

Such” loyalties 

‘More striking’ when they can be assemble’ 
their ¢ opponents, too many ‘not from metropolitan centers ‘TS 
citizens ¢ are not acquainted with the spatial isolated rural areas, but from a small urban 
by which party loyalties are re-center. This is especially so When such small 


ealed. a here, for example, are the Republi- urban: ‘communities reveal a ‘relatively high q 
wards of ‘Chicago? Republican ; degree of cultural The materi 


‘in 
a 
off 
| 
|) 
| ha 
ofS 
lm iz 
sour 


of this study was gathered in ‘movement is eas 
located i in central 
s city has ‘eaudancih a comparativ ely: 
- growth during recent dec ades. Its 
population and also in the decline of con- tions, and landlord- tenant relationships. ba 
minorities. Legislativ ive restrictions Similar to all communities , there i isa 
n afford an eas Vy “explanation to pest sness of class and caste. As a mature 7 
in the number of persons of — community, with i its eyes turned to the past, s 8 


‘foreign birth. ‘Similarly, because of limited there can be observed the usual mé anifesta- 


Illinois. As shown in Table consistent in its ‘traditional 
nthe mids t of ‘the: Corn Belt, 


indus trialization, the | community has experi- tions of status. Everyone seems to be aware a 
enced’ a comparable loss of Negroes. 7 tt the cleavage between the “East t Side” and © 


ABLE 


the est Side.” W ‘ith scarcely a single 


= ception, professional me n—doctors, lawyers, 
and dentis ts—live east of Main Street. Resi- 
dences of teachers are conspicuous sly absent 
in at leas t two of ‘the c city ’s school districts. 
taste does not. pe ‘permit these demarca- 


tions to reveal themselves in open hostility. 
However, of class and c 

might be enumerated and each 


W var of “cons spicuous of Iris of ‘in “mos of 


mn, and of Swedist immigrants. status consists of recognized political | affilia- 
"flourishing Roman C atholic churches tions. The ‘genteel. well born, the 


two well-established I Lutheran: congregations schooled, “and the propertied to. one 


% 


‘maintain their e sdifices within the western — clas s and |. largely | to ) one political “party. 
hi alf of the city », With parishioner: rs ‘predom- Standing i in 1 contras st are those less conscious 


inantly of Tris background, the | of fe amily. poss ssessions s, background, and in- 
Coolie churches are situated in the north- an stitutional contacts. As is frequently found, | 
W 


estern quarter of the city. He Te, too, is lo- the cleav a persons of Irish back- 


cated one of the U nited Brethren churches. into tré al loy alty to ) the 
the southwestern quarter of the city are 
found: the institutions il evide ences of Ge rman 
and of Swedish | settlements, Among. these customary alliance with the 
Roman C atholic church of German tion: al origin, religion, and e economic 
background, a Lutheran church recruiting its nurtured by the warm hand of tradi-— 


me mbe ts from per rsons of _Germa _nation- tion, cons titute the conventional lines. on 


ality, and a Lutheran cchure h with affiliations which partisans re ests, 
of T Swedis sh lineage. Also, in this section of a In this paper examination will be made — 


i ‘ity is a Methodis st church. whose members | ri the cleavage represented in the results of | , 


he las t five preside ntial elections, 192 8 to 
1044. Conventionally and traditionally a Re- 
many communities, craftsmen, -pro- publican city, Bloomington is the ‘principal 
professional people, as well as farm center of population in a county which is 


ar largely from the ranks of em- 


ers and farm mi rs have _emerged attached to. Republicanis m 

from th ese national and “religious "groups city itself. In these five elections, the 

The maintenance of a division point pa "Republicans achieved their greatest triumph © 


main- line railroad and the ‘mechanical work k in 1928 hen P resident Hoover r defeated j 
in the railroad shops have furnished other Governor Smith; the Democrats in. 


ices of e ment. hile lat or when Governor Landon was the Republican 


econo — 

her 

hich 

q 

cal 

to 
re 
Pew!) 

4 

in § 
—— 
| 


ak nog and even with the prevailing 
1936. Republicani. sm of the city. Also, it ‘is in 
of pres vailing Repub- with consistent Democratic. pluralities. 
city in in these three precincts and with the pres. 
early indicates the ence of ‘atholics in the north. 


ie 


I. ed Area: carried by in 1928. 


_ponder rance of over Demo- western quarter of the city. However, 


-many communities in the campaign of. 192 


IN BLooMINcTON, 1928-1044 defection: from the Democratic ranks. Even 


‘Precinct 5, which was 82.1 per ¢ cent Demo- 

cratic 3536, gave only per cent. of 


1932 2 an | in 1936 but in 1928 Smith re J 
ceiv per cen cent. ‘Precinct 8 gav 
* Dat . Roosevelt 69.5 per ce nt ‘ent of its votes in 1932 
* Data compiled from records in the office of 
Elec but in 192 Smith ‘managed to. win only 
5 é ability 
nt of the ballots. mith’s inabil 
to > carry mo ore than three precincts accounts 
ed only three of the city 's precincts in for Hoover's overwhelming, plurality in the 
is consistent with his ‘overwhelm- ci the easter si de of the city the 
ost : 


ing ¢ defeat in the nation, with his defeat in os -mocrats fared mo rly 


4 substantial lead in 193 ‘ 
However, if other proof 
Tieanism is lacking, hi: t 
4 1940 and again in 1044 y 
By ar epul n Democratic Precincts 
Bloc 


‘ECOL OGY 4 

they d only 2: 21. “cent t the 
Q 


votes in Precinct 10 21. per cent in centage 
30, thus falling consider ably below cinct § rana close third in loyalty by § giving 


“Pre recinct 
the ee attained by President Roose- him 66.1 per cent of its votes. By contrast, 
velt” in 1940. _ Appa ently, continued pros- Precincts 10, 33, and 34, located 

‘ perity u unde r Hoover and Smith’s Catholicism eas stern fringe of the municipality, gave Gov- 

mbined to provide. a stronger magnet for ern r Dewey the highest Re- 


com 
the voters of higher i incomes than opposition + these were 6, 76.2, and 71. 6. 

At the ballot box, the “East in 
) ipetition with the “W est Side.” 7 


8» 


ee 


* 


2. Shaded Area 


ernor ‘Smit h won in 1928. 
shown in Fi igure 2 2, all of these 1 3 precincts ‘Incts which he won in 1944. 


are west of Main Street, ‘the arterial — - he carried P recincts 3 3 -and 32, 0n the northern | 


south which carries two routes fringe’ of ‘the: city, thereby: continuing: 


UL highways urthermore, all of 
13 are contiguous. In Precinct 


abuts on Main Street, ‘President elt 


received only 50.5 per cent of the votes. By represe nted i in Fig igure In this election P 


contrast, -much higher Roosevelt pluralities cincts 6. 7 gave, Preside’ nt Roosevelt 


attained in Precincts 4, 5, 6, and respectively 92. 7, 69. o, and 68.5 “per cent 


located in the railroad of the votes cast, percentages slightly higher 
_ than t those he achieved in 


n 1944, ‘in entire 


_ 
only 
the 


> > = 


and st. 0 per ce nt ‘al the votes cast. Bec cau 
of his Jands lide i in n the city, P reside nt Roo: 


76.6, overcome ‘the traditional. 
slightly higher those attained by ( Gov- of these precincts for only 
enor Dewey in one election and then n by only | meager 


dent Roosevelt ‘carried 23 
_ the 15 subsequently won i in 1940. e Pre 

In addition, he carried eight others, These 26, “gave 


‘were 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 2 28, 29 and 31. With © of the ballots c cas st. 


=. 


RY 


= 


2 


Wi 


. 


by De 


é we move | istward vin ‘the city, Dem 
re contiguous, hese are cratic. majorities and loy: alties diminish. 
vn in Figure 4. Again, the shown in T able 3, this be illustrated 
precincts nearest to othe railroad shops showedl a west-ea east sequence of precincts—5, 0, 
the greatest: loy alty. to the P President. ‘Pre- 9, and by lying near | 
6, and 7 piled up percentages Locust Street, an arterial highway. In these 
of 71.3, 82.1, 78. 9; “and 7 74.6 respectively, ‘precincts in 1936 we see plurali- 
thereby establis hing a voting ratio slightly 
and 26, both extending eastward from Main have another wes west- -east sequence of pre- 


Street by a substantial distance to the trac cincts—1 4, 5, 16, 18 and 33 


5 in n 10. Also, in t the southe half of the ap 


of the entral Railroad Prest loca adjacent to F ront Street, with ‘De mo 
from 7. 4 


| q 
ig 
Re 
* 


oose- 
ional. 


“only 


leads. 


gave 


of IGURE 4. led Area: P recincts carried by Democrats i in 1936. 


5 in 3. 3. previ ailing loyalty in ratio of “votes s. E ven | 
1936 to the: Democratic candidate the were de ‘nation, in and 


-northwestern corner” of the e city was offs set 


“again 1in by a a slightly. reduced allegi: ince to the 
TABLE 3. Di MOCRATIC PLURALITIES, py Prec INCTS Wi ith the over erwhe Iming favor 
AND PERCENTAGES, ON West-East Preside nt Roosevelt ‘stood at the conclus ‘jon 
of his first term, it is not surprising 
Percentage  percentag es, by prec cincts, on 
fringe of the city, ere the largest 
ever won there. hie. that his pe rcenta 
in the ‘precincts: west of Mai in Street ere 
the highes t of his four ca andidacies. As re- 
vealed in 1 Table 2, this might be deduced 
from his plurality: in 1936 of 2,665 vote: 
The range of the P resident’s strength in his a 


four candidacies, covering eight selected pre-_ 


cincts, is shown in Table . 


a In 19 32, as shown in Table , President 


elt had pluralities in 22 of the city’s 
Republican candidate in stern pre- } precincts. The se were. substantially the 
cinets. \g ain, aS shown in Table 4, P recincts precincts those carried 1936. 
10, 3 33; and 34 ‘gave Mr, Landon his: highest They were vere the same as the 


a 


pa, 


« 


| » 

dé | 

emo- | | 
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seven additions, as follows: 


28, 20, and 3 ‘This is give at. ‘the ballot As shown in Table 4, this 


ran 23.4 per cent of the votes 


iv 


I 
contiguous. The percentages, respect ‘ive 


"Precincts 4; 5, 6, and 7 were 64. a 79.2 4, 
should pause g of 


& 


Ay | 
a! a 

- 


FIGURE 1a 


“"The_precinct “with the 
cratic: is the fifth. This is in the 
are 
- cated back of the railroad: shops where the 
modest homes of smbellishe 
he _ by a community center, = public school, 2 
Catholic church, and 1a pe res 
66.6 furnish the ng idence, 
(66.6 By contrast, 
Here, as in other portions ‘the 
” the comfortable "pretento 
ies of professional men, executives, Tand 


—— and owners of _bus iness furnis sh a 


: 
mature, there | is. 


— ae: Le 
4. 
(is 
| Mr. Hoover in Precincts 10, 33, a1 


in ‘the stern portion of city are 


atio in the precinct 6 te fo 


atic party declin cline “as we move ‘the 


west ‘to the eas st. As sugge sted, Precinct 


stands ‘in bold contrast to 33 and its ‘neigh- 


bors. Conventional loyalty to the | Democrats 


is offset by traditional support of ‘the Rew 


Ca , whether of Ger- 

or of Irish is supplemented 

by strong vocational attachments which are 
deriv from railroad | brotherhoods, 


affiliations with ‘other craf s, and 


ploy ment in the railroad shops. W est of 


Main ‘Stree et voters are pre -dominantly 


They do not “belong to the 


ploye ee-minded, 


. With the exception of in 

193 2 and again in 1936, all of the precincts a 
by the Democrats are solidly -contigu- 


I publicans. Here, as elsewhere, pesty loyalties ous. E ven in 192 28, at a time of -overwhelm-_ 


ares > closely, associated with. ir 


community, in measure, reveals its 


hile Democrats carried 2 3 precincts 
in 1 1936, they w won in only 24 4 dilierent pre- | 


cin ts in the five elections r considera- 


ith identification wan the correct and lil 


, together a defeat, their influence showed its self i 


the corner” 

reveal the: most 
“those of. 1944 and of 
1940, graphically represented Figure 

Three precincts. were 
times. in five elections. Ten more allied 
with the Democrats on four occasions. As we e 


‘of ay approach the center of the city we ‘reach an 


tion. Ti they carry the 18 precincts west 
Main 
tions by slight margins. . If their p luralities, 
however ‘slight, Main Street as s they 
in 193 36, they _can emerge with large 
majorities, his suggests consistent ‘strength | 
ina limit ed area 
pe riod covered by five presidential election 
Joy 


are mi Lintainec 1 in an eco- 


Stre et, the Democrats can w rats, 


that, in a i this 


area of slight Republican dominance, whe an 
10 other precincts went into the Democratic = 


column on 0 one, two, or three occasions dur- ‘ 


ing oe five _dlections. Or, 


hile the ¢ > contiguity of precincts, con-— 


by as ‘specific party, is unique, it 


easonable to assume that similar patter 
even less conclusive, might be found i in ci i 


of gh size and ev en in larger me 


Wwe 
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by such: social phenomena as religion, eco- tro- 
‘ities! nomic status, nationality, and vocational 
ished 


DELINOUED NGLAN 
STAND WALES 


Wat TER A. LUNDEN* 

FARS and rev far reach- with indictable offense The shaded area 
ing effects on the social behi wvior — are the war years. The broke n line represents 


ofa population. Some of these oe eee for the uncorrected data and ‘in in 
= 


are direc or immediate while othe: cludes a change in the number of court cases 
after 1934 | due to. the advance in the ag a 4 
w tvp ffe on ses, limi hi cour m 16 to 7 ye 33 
except n of a f few t pes of off enses, imit f the ¢ t from 56 ears 


tends to decrease during war, wher reas During the 34° ‘year period the number of 


nile hen le cases Tose to two high Points s, both 
ed 
services or r under discipline the The y years with the highest numbe of cases. 
pote ential “offenders” ina population move in me 191 7 and 1941 with | a sharp increase 
amo e restricted social world, The result, — in 1934, five years s be fore the beginning of 
a general cline in adult W orld War TL. 
in ci ite Durin ing the post years of 1919 to 193 
juvenile delinquency within a nation usually nui mber of court case es. fell to a level 
increases. . This condition was true for Eng- comparable to that p 4 
land, F and G sermany during W orld | WwW hile the curve reveals aly the number 
oof court convictions it does depict the real 


‘Re cent, for England extend- problems ii in England and W ales. 
r a period of two world wars now _ me! he social conditions v which tend to affect 


~ 


makes it poss sible to draw — sions the fluctuations in the amour delin-- 
‘quency within a nation at war are manifold 


to obeerve conditions, in En ng- - and often difficult to analy ze because 
land, to converse with individuals ferent’ individuals react differently to 


Ty 
4 
“* 
te 
-* 
a 


he 


with the problem and to obtain factual dz ata tered conditions. The same 

la 


‘the British | Home Of fice.” make a hero out. one | person anc 
The available data under observation cover. out of another. Again, much depends 


34-year period 1910 to 1943 which the interns al_conditions of a country, 


a 


ncludes- Worl ld Ww yar and World War I. whether an industrial or ar militant nation. | 


‘The accompanying graph sho ws the num num- Also due ideration must be given 

‘the ts of England and Ww ales Because of reporting methods, 
Scotland cannot be included in this treatment. The 
Ww is aware of the statistical proble ms involved 
* For rmerly at the University of Pitts ae: av in attempting to measure the amount of delinquency a 
on officer with the Allied Military Government in a given area. The treatment here uses the court 
in Europe. The data for this article were collected cases inv olving convictions for indictable offenses. 
_ while the author was stationed in England and had These, course e, do not represent the tot: al amount 
Wid: 

“opportunity to study. and observe the Prisons” and of delinquency for the period but they do rep) 
_ Borstal institutions, oe. neral picture of the fluctuations of the se riousnes | 
_ * Exceptions are to be noted in the increase of — of delinquency. This is the conclusion of various pet 
_ sexual offenses among women and adolescent groups. sons charged with dealing with youthful offend ers, aS 
For a treatment of ‘Statis tics on “War and Adult we as general observations. A complete : St 
Crimes” see, W. oe _ Lunden, Statistics on Crime the total youthful _ offenses would inv olve | 
C ‘riminals, 1042, PP. 141-150. larger work than is possible in this study. 
writer is indebted to J. Alexander 0 Some authorities that there 
Mobbe: Boys School North Knuts ford, Engl: 
for Ge data used ay 
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‘determine whether the: country is a or not go into some war try, 
an urban population. In general England new burdens” that. are difficult to carry. _ 


been an_industr rial urbanized society Where the mother engages in war work the 

with most of the concomitant factors, Above problem of child control becomes more 
s is oroblem of ate of transitio serious. “Absente ‘Parents, therefore, 

this is the problem of the rate of transition “Absentee 


from” peace to” war, for sudden n and_wide- appeared in ‘England as in other 1 nations at 

sformation _ (from one to War. Bec cause of. ‘this the average city youth 
in such a family - found the norm il expres- 


idl 


Var 
umber 
affect 
nifold 
e 
dis 


litions 


= 


> 


‘Number of Children and ¥ 


The prese nt war, mé any, quickly sions of social life in xtra- a-familial spheres 
involving not only the men unde arms but wher re intimate and personal relation- 
the entire population. It is a Total W ar. ships are missing. Many of the youth{ ful 


The social conditions ‘influencing 

amount of delinquency in E ind are not secondary : social pheres.. This 


new ¢ or -differe rent but an accentuation and often accon npanied unfaithfulness on the p art 
an aggray ation of factors already present of one or | both of the parents \ vhich in turn. 


offenders sought outlets in artificial | and 


peace time. "Sever al factors may shatter shattered the norms of conduct ior the e grow- 

Bea norm: al family relationships of a popula-_ generation. Not a few ‘delinquent t offend- 

there tion but ‘war speeds up the process faster ers” were born out of wedlock in the post 

first - than any othe er, save revolution, The father war. years. F Each and all of these conditions g a 

ion of of the family enters the military and leaves to develop. what some authorities 
home for a longer or shorter period. he have designated as “Los t Generation.” 


mother, if she continues the home and Further, the W ar brought a demand for 


~ 


AND WALES 39th | 
ar a. a» on o 
‘oung Persons Found Guilty in the Courts of England and Wales, 
volved ag 
juency 
fenses 
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many types of € employment with a re- usual number of ¢ hildren wer 


- sponding increase in wages. A young worker 2 the « lisordered years of and after sg war, 


often made money =: his father in This" situation accounts for the large 


ber of teen-age children in England in 1933 
al. “controls and the rise” the curve of court Cases, 


"created ‘new freedom” “opened many conomic ¢ conditions i in -post- war England 


to the young worker. The contributed to. the problem. There was sa 
Boy or girl not prepared to meet these e situa- delay” in conv ersion ‘peace pr pro- 
‘tone: often made unwis se choices resulting duction with a corresponding large “amount 
elinquent beh avior. In addition, if the of unemployment. All of these economic 
family did remain intact, young & people often disturbances culminated in the Great Strike | 
in 


ii 


home” or in England. . Conditions | bec: ame serious 


“the north” away from the us ‘neighbor- that the government instituted an investi. 


hood rel ationships. | This increased psy which brought forth. the “ R eport 
social isolation by breaking kin and place on the | Treatme nt of | ae oung = Pers sons in 
i Only strong and well integrated per- 1927. his in time created the “hildren 
withs stand such conditions without and Young. Peoples Act of 1933") which mate 
serious ‘results. These factors, ‘combined with certain changes in the tr en of 
the “stranger in uniform in a strange city,’ ’ and advanced the age for the cour 
‘complicated the social milieu. Sea ports and from 16 to 17 yea 
ci near large “concentrations of troops These condi itions, familial 
have ave been of such problems, All of nomic and industrial stress, unemployment, 
factors had a direct effect on the be- a high birth-rate a and an increased social mo- 
havior of youth during the war years and bility, created conditions inimical to normal, 
contributed the increase of “offen enses in integrated childhood. The result was an in- 
England. crease” in youthful ‘offen ses when those chil- 


W ar r also has a long time or indirect effect dren reached | the age w hen ‘delinquency ‘most 4 ‘ 
Cho 


= 


he amount of delinquency in a nation often occurs. Here then is one of the lon 


which involves a vortex of conditions time effects of war on delinquency. 
rounding those born during and shortly after — ae onditions during World W ar I were ex 


“the v war. ars us the _tenuating but they yy we re more se rious and far 


~ 


Teaching in 19.40- The air-raids of 1040 
mating? The re are ner hasty marriage es,” 1941, the | evacuations, shifts of popu- 


second third marriages where one lation, problet ms of re housing, separation of 


S 


ome member « of a family fails to ‘return, or families and other” factors affec cted a much 


ther cases in which, if the partner returns, larger number of, people than World War 
adjustment may not be possible. Divorces The war r reached civilians as. _much 
also increas se _in pos st-war years because of ‘combatants, at and during» certain periods 

actions and that cas alties: were higher among civilians | 


ion 0 


“re 


| 

rose a underground shelters. sc heads. were | 

iter Thus a more and the children’ found themselves 

‘uprooted from familiar habitats. All of thee | 


‘sually ‘individuals of the same social 

and background intermarry. Such war time songs the aie 5 of E salad and ‘made normal | 

s “They are Either too Young or too Old” reveal 

ing and after wars because the usual marriageable _ ©TIn the graph due consideration has been made 
persons have | either been killed, ‘injured or marry for this change after 1033. The broken line shows 
persons abroad. “War brides” are an evidence of the the total cases which includes the cases coming un- 
changed marital selection. _ der the new age group created by the law of 1033. 
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each of t | 
socia 
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“a 


almos' among the youth | of the nation and a cor- 


_ Above these conditions the youth « ol Eng. responding increase in the number of de- 
were subjected to the same_ distortion linquent acts ‘the teen- age groups. 


1934 of ethical values as the adult: population. Summary. ‘ar, ‘directly 
ses, Conduct and ethical nor norms soon became tends to create” conditions which cause | an 
ngland “relative.” ” There was an unconscious lower- increas se in uvenile delinquency within a 
was a ing of steivdnnd and a tendency to live “just ni ation. Thi s is shown by the large eral 7 


for the day. *? This general relaxing of con- of co ses in E england and W ales during 


urt cas 
duct "norms “created anti-s social behavior the ar ye ars. “aces increased rapidly in 


were no positive and beneficent ideals present in 


these years. ‘Many persons forgot their per 
problems and selfishness and gave themselves to the humanitarianism. Disaster often lifts. people out 


greater cause of devotion to the nation and a broad their customary self-centered life. 


‘made , 


‘ir study of | total situation ines given facts, ‘depends on the | 


their studies in the of to have accepted 
‘edge, have been concerned with the limita- sis applying it, often 
tions placed upon in intelligence by. biological ~uncritically, x in their sociological analy 
needs and social conditions. While the psy- In n strictly a priori fashion certain w riters 
chologist has been quick to apply the meth- have lent prestige to their post: factum de- : 
ods of the in his research, the ductions by referring to “principles” or 
sociologist endurec les precise tech- “techniques” of the sociology of knowledge. 
niques. It will be our here to F or example, Cahnmé ant in dis 
em principle of the millet writes, “The — 
techniques of the sociology of knowledge will 


‘The: essential hypothesis of any Wis isse point is do we have any valid techniques in 


soziologie states that our knowledge of social this discipline? Is any attempt, however = 
a political* eve ents is determined by “our poor, to relate thought forms to social con- 
” or our class- (occu- ditions ipso facto, a study in the sociology 


Karl Mannheim states, for example, that: The heuristic rena of the past two 


ears b by — Bloch, Burnham, and 


every” form of ‘his storical political 
were thought is essentially conditioned by. the life 
situation of the thinker and his groups. how po 
*Werner J. C Cahnman, ‘ ‘Religion and Salim 
American Journal of Sociology, 1044, 40:525. 
Cf. Muzafer Sherif, The Psychology of Social ‘Social Pathologists,” American Journal of Sociology, — 
}orms; and the work of Gardner Murphy and as- 1043, 49:165-180. 
Pes: ‘Political conduct . -. . is concerned with the of a Sociology of Literary and Art-Forms,” — 
state and society in so far as they are still in the | can Sociological Review, 1043, 8: 313-320. ma v 
process of becoming.” Karl *James Burnham, The Machiavellians: —Defe 
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serious 
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Fontaine® _are ex of the terpretation, ever 
A mode of attack on this peti lar; 


such techniques” in n different fields. The neglected by students in 1 the sociology of 


weakness share¢ d in v arying degrees by these may be made through the | use 


“efforts one. of method all rely y upon of ‘questionnaire and opinion polling break: 
assumptions of ‘the reasonable fitness of the — downs. The technique used by Williams and 
ideology under i inspection with the ‘social Mosteller"* on Office of Public Opinion Re 

7 ‘structure, or some segment thereof, to es: search data is well suited to the sociologist 

tablish their cases, and one frequently won- of knowledge who is seeking a more precise 

whether the descriptive corresponde nce measure of t ‘the inter: action of “social, posi- 
-betweer the ‘two \ variables signifies the func- tion,’ various sly define d opinion, This 
tional: dependence hypothesized by “method s sacrifices much of the grand philo- 
dali of knowledge. T here is no w ay of -sophical swee p so characteristic of writings 

_ knowing the extent to which the ideologies or, in Wissenssoz sivlogie for more precise infor 

as in Bloch’s case, the and literary mation as to the: extent to which a any y kind 
forms, under consideration are actually con- of social position is congruent with a par- 

ditioned by the social factors delineated by ticul ar W eltanse hawung. 
‘the respective authors. The dangers of such — Another - method by. which questionnaire 
_ imputation are made clear in Reuter’s ee may be used as a test of the > social 
cis sive rejoinder r® to Font: aine’s paper as well determination of ‘wpoints will be out 
as ‘in ‘the writer review of B urnham. lined here in detail. 


How, then, can problem of method be It as sugges sted t hat met 


but this technique still lacks that control of 
obse server nec cessary if isse npr 


analysis of discussion as a “limited d method, nt ‘the interpre 


~ 


s intention. “has implications for the position of the 


Max Weber ideal- typical technique pert” in matters political and the contention 
deve eloped in- his sociology of religion’ ei is forwarded by Ma unnheim'" and othe ers t that a 


4 


one fruitful method in answer to this prob-. science of politics i is now possible through: the 
| 
lem. Through his cosmic comparis¢ ons Weber medium o of an intelligentsia w hich, because of 
was able to assay the significar nce of one ‘the peculiar nature | of its € education and ts 
cultural variable | upon others, But, as ‘ide e xposure conflicting social climates | 
from the prodigious scholars ship | re quired for — class- determined Weltanschauungen, becomes 
this: type of analysis, ‘the precis sion of such reli tively “ socially. unattached. 
assessments as Weber makes is order explore. these pos: sibilities 
since the his torical pl igues, selection and in- 1500 pe persons with esti ablishe d reputations 
in each 10 0c occupations were asked to pre: 
ne William T. ‘Fontaine, “ ‘Social lc in dict’? how certain: grand | events, then i in the 


American Jounal 

Williams and F. Mosteller, “Education ani 

American Sociological Re vier Ww, 1043, 8 ‘606- Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion, Ch. 

ea - Gordon H. Armbruster, “An Analysis of Ide- = nomic status and supporting this possibility cf. H. H 

ies in the Context of Discussion,” American Davidson, Personality and Econom ” Backgrow 

Journal of Soc iology, 1944, 50 1123-133. = Ch. and bibliography therein. 

Max Gesa mmelte Aufsite e cur Re- Karl Mannheim, of. cit., p. 

is not intended to imply that these predic: a 

Ch, for P. Sorokin, tions” are of the scientific variety. For purposes af 

»civlogical Theories, pp. 694-605, or Amintore F an- this the terms “prediction,” “ prophec; and 


Catholocism, Protestantism, cand may be regarded as Synonyms, 


or 
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- 


social scientis ts any ol which, vie of These questions were purpos sely seda as 


stances 


‘their tral ining, ‘might: constitute such an in- they might be put ‘in ordina iry conversation. _ —_ 
telligents tsia as Mannheim suggests exists. They are sufficie ntly “open-ended” to allow. 


“rw, 


groups might be relativ ely interest- the respondent to qualify them in any way 


THE S¢ ICIOLC OGY OF 
The 10 occupational questionnaires were 
largely abulated which. were completed before. 
ogy of end of that month. The respondents were 
= 
Journalists” as sked to answer following ‘TO 
oliticians : 
Vill the USRR allow us to use and/or 
ts (including cultural ral bases in Siberia? Yes. .. No. 
10. Economists Will. the USSR attack Japan? Yes. 
are roughly comparable for the presidency in 1944? 
nce, economic sta us, and the Who will be the Democratic candidate for 
‘manual nature of their work. hey do diffe er, presidency in 1944? 
however, with respect to schol arly training 8. Who will. be elec ted re sident of the: 
Groups I-4 were selected because the U.S.A, in 1944? 
sent a variety ‘of interests that may, Will ther re a de pression after 2 
according to hypothesis, be expected le- ? Ves... No... ff“ : 
‘termine their views of “political” event years after the cessation of hos tilitie 
Pres esumably y the he ey a are not socié ally h 
terpre attached” "and | they should, then, "predict es, yeas 
mably, -autistically, from bias. Groups 5 5- 10 the 
- 


elatiy le 
samples, 150 persons ‘mented by the provision of space for as 
tion, \ we ere oan awn at random, , name any 2 three -estim: ates for any one: 
in ‘ommerce ond 19. 40- 
For. the journa alists: provis sions some respondents. 
1943. Int ternational Y earbook Number, V Val their answers more fully for the 
For example, a few individuals 
-Tepresenting five of the occupational 
tory, “ast 1943. gories did not follow the lead of quest 
Governors, 6 Cabinet Members. but that hostilities with would 
tion and For the natural scientists: Ame Ce 
to tho: War ID’ in question 10. Some. wanted to 


second ‘week of | January, know how serious a “de pression’ had to be 


we a before | it could be reg: irde das as one, and othe rs 
"Since the ful complement of psychologists was ~ took ‘the trouble of giving a definition in 


hot obt: ained from this source, the 
of the , American Psychologie: al Association was used ‘erms of which their answers were to be in- 


a asupplement. = economis st, for example, in 


> 
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: explaining his “no” r response to the ninth nation n gained from studies of interview 
question | argued | that “ Gov ernment planning S s that refusals do peg constitute: an im- 


i will avoid a depression- —defined as the 1929- “portant source of bias.’ 


variety —but there will not be continuous . ‘a With these limitations and consic hasan: 


‘full employment. Several g save predictions in mind, the distributions s of predictions 
of there being two depressions after the v war, among the different occupations were plotted 


minor one within one to three years to be 


‘ : 
cowed by a later, ‘more serious depression QUESTION. AIRES RETURNED BY 
PA PATION 


“oming between six 
The few complaints about the term WwW 


W ar IIL” are not felt to have influenced the 


nature of the prophecies. One -_responde nt, 
for ample, ‘felt that the re might be a future 
large- scale wi ar but ‘it might not Journalists 


called “W WwW ar IIT’ | Another argued Politicians 
Scientists 


that World W ar II ‘might not ensue from 

Political Scientists: 
conditions consequent upon the present War; Historians 
it is impossible to say how this irrelevance Philosophers — 


nilue mage his vestimate, A few whose te _ Psychologis 
Sociologists 


Economists 


“negative let it did not 
consider aW orld War Illa possibility within 


Five gov ernors, eight 


ion 


and a statement the bases upon for. the 10 questions. These dis stributions 

Ww hich the predi dictions were thought to be thems selves” do not. of course. , ans swer the | 
grounded, the questionnaire asked the sub- question, “Do any of the 10 occupational 

jects to indicate by ama ark on a iting- line’ 
Jects a ra ‘groups which were canvassed prov ide a” 

the de gree of certaint y, 0-100 per cent, cial position” which makes for unique 
felt in making each of their estimates. Only view of the socis al events with which we are 
the here concerned?” The answer to this ques 


tion involves the application of some 


No. 
Returned 
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ton 
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ts + 
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Nil 


e predictions for question to 
; 25 | whether the an swe s of any ps 
+1500 ques “differ “sufficiently from those of other 


January postmarks a were tabul hav ve bee n unobtain: able by chi ance 


‘ly the re li ibuted 
fortunate the returns were not. ‘dis str puted alone. ‘That is, we to know if each 


evenly among the 10° occupations, and the the occupation: al samples re repres cents a distinct | 


politicians, in particular, Poorly population with re spect to these predictions 


resented. (CE. Table. I.) or whether | these groups give answers such 


nre. 
This ul tribution | not _ only “as might be expected from a homogeneous 


hi- a test of the 
to the nature of those in each 
a ‘ho were not reached or who refus sed to re- * John Harding, ‘Refusals as a Source of Bias. ra 
spond. : Although ‘this factor places a Timita- Cantril, Madky et Gouging Public Ope 
4 on the r of this study. Harding concluces 
tion on e genera lizing powe is udy, do not greatly af ect the extent 
nnair earch, it to which the sample . . . is a represent: ative cross 
he population.” p.123, 


al 
| 
7 
st 
— 


a] 
terview level, that is, in 


rations 
dictions 


plotted 


predictions ‘those 
presi- 
2” Although the 


sined for only one set 


pattern of on 


a significantly high when tabled by o 


ics, 
-pational categories, the determining 


here might well be political party member- 


T his “suspicion was aug- 
ie = by examination of the contributions 
the fre quency discordanc made 


: 
Party Mes MBERSHIP BY Occup 


-Indepe 

6. 
4s Journalis ts ‘ 

5 

16 Political 
Nat ural Scantists ore 


Sociologists 
E ‘conomists 
yer the 
ational. 


the greatest contribution was 

made by the business executives. 

fore, another breakdown. of the 

nade by party membership rather than oc- 

cupation and computed. Here re an 
larger y° was obtained than. by the previous 


breakdown, Examination of the table le re- 


vealed that the greatest contribution to the 


frequency discordance w made by the: Re- 
_ publicans. . If the relationship between occu- 
-pational membe tship and party membership 
is checked, it is found that the business ex- _ 
ecutives are predominantly Republican 1. 
only one other group, natural scientis are 
Republicans in the majority. Table 2.) 


lack consens us among prophecies 
on question 8, then, is to be attributed — 
ble. A largely to the responses of the business eX- 
ecutives whose estimates in ‘this instance 


Bias.” 


apparently more of the nature of votes than 
predictions, . The contrary estimates of the 


natural scientists, a majority of whom also 


whose contribution to 


‘ 


occupations, 
tinctive 


_ proper 


OF KNOWLE DGE 


seem to indicate lesser ‘det achment 
the part of the business executives from the — 


interests putatively i nvolved in the election. 


If this | is valid, the pattern of 


deter 


‘hypothe sis of a 
minant of knowledge. 


On the other h hand, the of 


predictions among for the other 


= this hypothesis of the sociolog gy Pal of 


Social 
mocratic 


as “sampled, “constitutes a. dis- 


for the interpreta- 


“social position” 


‘questionnaire, question 8 

he self- ratings of on 

‘occupations for any the ons 

Ww hile the 10 occupational categories have e 

prec dicted as one p population, with the ex-_ 

ception noted above, it was thought that they — 

might allege different reasons for thei: ir pre- 

dictions. These reasons ‘were tabled but, 

‘fortunately, small N’s in many 


vented the a 


y occupational 


does not seem to ii indicate any 


= 


idiosy ncrasies of note. 


imitation | of space does not “permit in- 
clusion” of the tables depicting the 


which the forecasts were allegedly 


made. Nor would such tables, if 


tion: ef such events as were involved in the | 


- ~ 


= 


A TEST FOR THE SOCIOL( 
_ TEST FOR THE SOCIOL 
f 
— 
unique 
tod 
groups 
sach ol t | 7 
stint 
lictions 
pplication of any test of homo- ft 
= 
ag 
extent 
— 


‘America rom outsiders i 
spondents “highly persons, were not “her own inde pendence, 


fre uentl sed all the space provided, mar- | =i 

: quently used all the space pro year after defeat of Germany, 
gins, and ‘the rev erse side of the question tember”: 

naire for detailed explanation of the bases 

cited. W hile these expositions ‘in themselves mi 

employme n ance anc 

‘neither confirm nor negate the hypotheses °™Ployment and balance in production and con- 

sumption. Capitalism can’t distribute income 

under ex nina on, the reasoning involved 4 

is of concern. to students of thought 


hence, a few of “these 


as Fa 


might, “as space pe rmits, reported dual private ¢ economy 
_An_ economist — predicting a "depression. needed to maintain balance 
“within two years after the war: 
\ sociologist predicting W orld W ar Ill 
The country is weary of high taxes and within 15°25 years aft ter ‘the ‘present war: 
controls. Tt he demand for “free en 
mp yntinue apita 
_terprise” will be too great even for F.D. R. to Attempts 0 continue ‘Toth century capit G 


ism—most probab le 1 Tes sult of Ame rican ‘Te reaction — 

sist. . But without overnmental controls and 


( 
the: _bols stering of our economy by government 
Mii to crises in distribution of markets and reaction 


spending, U. S. capitalism cannot avoid col- 
ankee Imperialism sm” in Latin Ame 


lapse and unemploy ment under the post- war 
conditions of high productivity. by E urope. If Isolationism accompanies 
the “return to normalcy” World War III 


result from the vacuum of our withdrawal as 


A business executive ‘on World \ War ar 1: ~ balancing factor in the west, necessitating Bi ite 
that mankind does is sh adherence to Russia and leaving the con- 


History would indicate 
tinent ripe | for another Hitler in the west. Only 


not care to forego ‘the self- -indulgence of wars. 
(And “with intemational "interdependence 38 ‘clear recognition of me character 


into a W ‘orld W ar.) 


i 


w 
L 


ry 


so universal of “natural rights”; extreme emphasis upon 
be so. widespread and deep and so thoroughly social research, uninhibited public education, 
- disseminated and exploited that it will take alteration of the myth of “rugged individualism” — 
Jonger than u: to whip. up spirit. § ‘to permit recognition of the common needs and 
~ Second and third predictions (20-25 and 10- desires of men as well as their idiosyncratic 
years) based on possibility that interdepend- ideals pre 
ence of nations has now increased to the point yw C hrist, € onfucious (sic), Lao-Tse, genera 
_ where there ca can be less isolationism than ever overhauling of corporate law and structure, de- 
before and nations” will ene than velopment of professionalized, ethical b burea 
Py. aa before to step on each other’s toes. -cracy in both public and private corporate pr 
Gradual absorption of small nations into large tice, and other changes not likely to occur, 
federations is inevitable. The US. A. has proven We solve the problems that will arise with the ’ 
the advantages of concentric (sic) integration. industrialization: of the areas” now ripe for it, 
Germany tried to do it with E urope and has Without resort to war. Unfortunately I see at 
hot yet failed. Even if Germany is beaten in Present practically no evidence that the g = 
forces in American life are ready to pursue 

be taken over in pieces by other large political program. 

units. Russia has awakened and will set a vivid 

units, Russia has awakened economis st predicting World War 


example. The U.S.A. will have a more — 

“within two years of the end of this war 
time retaining her leade rship in world affairs. 

think she will rise to the occasion. She will is rea th 


Canada, Central and South that ¢ created: ‘the war in E 
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FELLOW EMPLOY EE 
with Revolution of ‘ie left wing variety. accurate study. of ike sociology of kno 
England nd the U. fear that and will try 
to back to Status ante which will 

of influence 


wledge 

which has k been presented here is one which — 
may be < applied ona larger scale through 
analysis of public opinion | data. In terms of | 
this study and that reported by Williams and — 
Mosteller,’ it may be h hy pothesized that 


a “ments a as ‘far as the Rhine. ‘There are two ° wars 


going on today, one between nations, and the ap le 
second the conflict between capitalist m and ere is no simple socia pos ition that cor 


cialis m within nation This conflict will not be _ ditions all know ledge. The relations hip be- 


| resolved by setting up new Fascist -govern- tween al position and k knowledge appears 

wer ments with new labels which we will try to ¢ do. to be a function of at least three factors: (1) 

ion to Europe will be too unstable to settle down to the criterion of social | position. used, ) the 

omy peace until the social a pe of knowledge measured, and (3) the & 

is completed time at which the relations ship is measured.** 

A philosopher refused tom make a an estimate = F. Williams, and F. Mosteller, cit. | 
question 10 because, “It se eems , . ™ For example, Williams and Mosteller, ibid., 
1 found that the importance of either education or 
moral to guess at this, as it would be to bet 

action ont the year when 1 my mother wil die. s varied with changes in those events 

rction poe 

will LOW EMPLOYEE 


> 


| 
yt IN TION 


tent of Res search Municipal ourt Pi hi lade elphia 
AND SCOPE OF STUDY instructed to earmark 
those cases for study.” All cases were 


N FALL 1943, it was observed that a cer- 


tain number of i complaints and petitions included in which the spouse who was work- 
had recently been filed with the Domes- ing g in a war industry associated with ti 
Relations Division of the Municipal other woman (or ‘man, respectively )* whom 
the fact that the husband or wife Ment; | St RE Was | ia 
‘mployed in one of the stries and the room as ‘the other woman ( man), 


had begun to associate with a fellow em- | or if working in different F pe arts | the same a _ 
that he had met her him) 


The interviewers: of the Domestic Rela- 


can sored by the manageme nt or union, sharing 
1 the *The study ‘ties su; sgges sted by Dr. D. J. Mc b the ride to work in an automobile, or in any 


ical and Sociological Research, and appro of employ ment. 

All new s were included, Le. those 


=k 


Hon. Charles L. Brown, ‘President Judge, Mu ee 
icipal C ourt of Philadelphia. 
= vision, inter alia, , comprises cases of desertion or | * Credit is due to Mrs. Florence M. ane oo _ 
-Ron-support of wives, children, gr andchildren, superv ising interviewer, and her staff of interview- ewe 
parents and grandparents; and the custody of chil- ers for their valuable i 
dren. Its probation: department arranges interv iews armarking the case records. 
and informal conferences with husbands and wives The terms “other man” 
encourage adjustment of marital 


without court action. 


rthy, Director iat Probation and Director of other way connected with ‘the common pl ace 
by 
nic 


ad. 
‘third 
in full — 
i 
ES 
re 
yg 
Bi. IN WAR INDUSTRY AS A FA 
‘elec- 
adical 
| 
borg 
great 


as new omplaints con- 


nated by either | court decision wal closing of. 
case by the interviewer or probation 
“officer. 


The was from October 15, 
1943, through Augus t 31, 1944, a a period of 
_ ten and one-half months, the ‘decisive e date 
being the day of the first intervie Ww after 


PRs 
complaint was 1 made. 


“category. T hey form the object of this study. 


he seconds. of 
‘cerpted in order. to gather data on age and 


‘4 number of children, the len gth of married 


re 


interviewers’ desk. Ww ho was ac accused of associating with ith another 


ye sidered as new even though the Domestic petition. In these 9 cases the accusation. 
“a Relations Division might have had ad previous” by the husband agains st the wife had created. 


dealings: with ‘the family. which were termi- domestic friction, amounting in some cases 


One hundred cases ‘ were thus indicated cases the wife was ac cused of associating with 
by the interviewers as as be longing i in this another man, W hile i in 2 Cases t the accusation 


come to the Court for discussion of his ma 
the Too cases W were €X- tal difficulties. 


color (or race) ‘of husband and wiie, the ‘the Court together as complainants in order” 


‘man although she herself filed the co 


separation, and particularly, refusal by. 


the hus band to ‘support: the wife; the wile, 
_ therefore, came to the C ourt either merely to 

"discuss her marital difficulties or 

to secure a support order against her 
band whose accus sations she denied. 

cases the complaint or petition \ 


filed by ‘the husband. In 7 out ¢ of “these 9 


by the : wife agains st the husband had created 


domestic friction causing the hus sband to 


In 2 cases husband and wife appeared 


to discuss their marital difficulties. In one of 


life , the reason of the complaint, the basis" these cases it was the husband w ho was same 
y . tit the domestic friction, and the presen nt accused by the wife of association with = 4 cont: 

; case ther woman, in the ¢ r case it was the 

ime of Teading and eXxce erpting of wife who w Was accused by the husband of husb 

was from September through September associating: with another man. 

1044. Age of Husband and Wife. No wife was 
The statis stical analysis of these data fol- below 18, no husband 90, Ne: spouse 
lows: above 57 years. of age. Only 7 "hus! and: 
Source of Complaint. In 89 cases the were above 44 years rs of age. cases 

iplaint was filed by the w wife. ‘Thirty- ‘five: “per cent of the husba in 4 

f In 80 of these 89 ca an und ler 30 years of age. F ifty- -three p beeen 
J 2 accused by the wife of associatin g with an- e wives were under 30 years of age. being 


other woman, 1, while i in _ cases it was the wife 


does ‘not necessarily follow “that only Too 


© 


tic Relations Division that period. There 
probably exists a rable number of cases” 
which would belong in this category but whi ch 
“cannot be recognized as such because the com- 
_plainant either does not know or neglects to. men- 
‘tion the place where his’ (her) spouse has met the 
other man (woman). T ‘he total number of cases 


a 


a complaint. Court interviewer seeks to adjust 
complaint through conferences. petition is 
~ filed only if formal court action is ‘required, for 


band. Also see under “H” and “I,” below. = 


instance, for placing a support order on the hus- ‘aaa to January 1, 1944. Tt should be 


this with the “only available contro! 


--group | which comprises all desertion and non- 
Paci cases which were handled by “the | 
‘Domestic Relations Divis ion during g 1943. 
+ The control group ¢ comprises all desertion a 
non- support. cases which were handled by the 
Domestic Relat ions Division of the Municipal 
Court for 1943. This control group of 3,539 ; 
was selected bec: statistical data as ‘to ag re of 
husband and wife, length of marriages, number ot! 


of desertion and -non-support handled by ete., are available for this group in the cant 
Domestic Relations Division during that Annual Report of the Municipal Court for ponder 
1043 (see pp. 145- 180). The 100 cases under study group 
fe ~ “As a rule, a case of this type is by a which were brought to the attention of the Court  fuence 


during the ten-and-one-half month period 
October 15, 1943 through Augu: 


group. 


are included in the control group insofar as they 


the Cc ntrol g 


borne in mi 


over 
ie jin 2 
| 
: 
older 
if 
— { of all 
|) 


= 


re were 
58 cent of the husbands under r 30 years U nited | States: nsus figures, 


54° per cent of the wives were” which is about 3 the husband being 
30 years of age. Thus, ishardly the senior. 


ves, but Detail 


in Table 1. 


1. AGE or AND 


WIFE ‘Five YEAR SPANS 
by far higher than in in the control 
Num er 


the spouses in individus i] cases, we find on 20-24 
in 25 cases husband was” younger than 
the wife. . The age ‘differences in these cases* 30-34 
one ear in ‘10 cases, years in 4 


cases, three years in 4 cases, four years in I 


in ‘the remainder of cases, The fact that  §5-50 
Ge 5 pe r cent of the cas ses the husband wa: 


vea 
cas ‘between five’ and eighteen’ years co-s4 


younger than the wife is s startling in com- 


Dut of th the total of 3381 cases ‘of the 
same age > groups (namely 18 = 59) in the 


control group (or 8.6. indi- 


cated” a higher age for the 

"husband. 

In all “cases in which ‘the wife was 2. LENGTH oF Ln 
accused IV the hus be and of a associating of Years of Marriage 

van (see above under “A’’) the hus- one year 


tha: the wife; in 9 of these Between 1 and years 


s the ; age difference was 7 years or more; Between 2 ime 


them | a disproportionately high dis- 
en 4 iad 5 years 


crepancy of age could be found, the husba nd Between 5 and 6 years” 
being i, 5. 17 years, ctively, Between 6 and 7 years 


older thé an the wife . The a Between 7 and 3 years 
in ‘these cases was Between and 9 years: 


> 


Between 9 and years 

months, as compared with ‘the average 

3etween 10 and 11 years 

Between and 12 
Between 12 and 13 years 

Between 13 and 14 
Between 14 and 15 years 
Between 15 and 19 years 
Between 20 and 2 


age groups were the Armed F ‘Between 25 and 
Between 30 and 39 years 


nnot be cited as an expl: ination for the pre- 
of men over 30 years of age in the 


group under this fact has an in- 
Total 


of all types of cases of desertion and non-support 


and that association of band or wife with OW 


fluence on. 


year younger than the wife are not included as “McGraw- Hill, New Y ork, 1030, p. 170; and- 7 
See Annual R Report of the Municipal Court, Kirk Folsom, The Family, ‘iley 


s, New York, 1934 (1938) 


_~EXTRA-MARITAL RELATIONS WIT H FELLOW EMPLOY EE 
aa 
+: 
Length of Married Life. The date of | 
narriage was known in 99 out of 100 cases. a 4 
[he length of married life on the date when  #QG 
1e complaint was_ W as recorded as 
Couples 
| 
| 
| 
= 


| 4 


,* 


4.8 


4 


Again we compare \ with the bi 
tioned control group.** two couples. in 


> group under study v were married less than _ 


7 one y ear, 
group: cases the was: less than 


six x years, In 46 per cent of control 


group cases 


x ears old. Thirty-nine per cent of the couples 


group” under study were married be. 


— and 12 ? years. In 21 per cent of the 
control g group cases, the 1 marriage had lasted 


between 7 and 1 per cent 


f the couples in the group under stt dy explained by fact that i in “this group 


‘ 
years and over. In 41 per 


group ‘under study was in the tenth 
ras 


of marriage, the control group it 
as in the third year of married life. 
words, marriages of longer dura- 


tion were much more frequently represented 


in 1 the group under study th 
trol group. 


Color or Race. In 82 


and wife were white. In 18 cases, husband 


wife were Negro, as compared with 36 
Negro families furnished 
“the total of desertion and non-support cases” 


handled by | the ‘Domestic Relations Division 


the: Municipal Court 1943. 27 hus, 


_ the percentage of Negro ‘couples within the 
group under. study is exactly half of ‘the 


ercenta age of Negro couples in the control | 

group, . The reason for this may be found in — 

“the fact that a number of places of employ- _ 
= 


ly recently opened to Negroes 


and some are still barred to them. ansaiag 


E. . Number of Children. Table 3 shows 


f the the mere f fact of the husband’ s leaving his” 
sles. 
num er of cniic ren e I00 coup € wife (and child 


Children of only the husband | or the’ wife 


from previous marriages and children. born 


” 1al Report of the 

1043, pp. 152, 167,00 
Annual Re port of the Municipal C ourt, 


In 7.7 "per cent of the control 


‘the marriage was less than 


cent of control group ¢ cases, ‘the 


call for | 


have any children, 


as compared with | 


2 7 per cent of ‘the control group."* ‘Twenty: 


eight per cent of the couples in the | group 
under study had one child as compared with | 
31 per cent of the control group. Thirty -one 


per cent of the group under study hal snd 


children, as compared with only 21 | 

of the control group. 
‘This large representation 

2 ‘children in the | group under s' 


marriages of longer duration were” 


i 
con- 


Four 
than four 


In 54 out 100 cases the h 
desertion of wife (and, eventually, 


for domestic friction; of these dese 
tions, however, were termed as being only, 
“temporary.” 
husband left. his wife (and child or children) 


‘child « or 


children)» W as given | as the immedi: ite reason 


In some of these ‘cases, the 


to live with the other woman; or he went to 


live” with relatives, fr fr riends or elsewhere; or 


4 whereabouts was not ‘known, It should 
+ be borne in mind that information beyond 


r children) cannot always 


be considered as reliable’ since it was. 


quently gained” the wife only. In a 


_ number of cases, the record does not contain | 


any statement by the husband who failed wig. 
respond to a letter by the Court interv 


an interview, either because he 


chose | cause he could not be located, 


‘Annual Report of the Municipal Court, 


‘See 


q 


rani 


. 2 
ou he wives to other 
are not counted even if they live in the 
= 
| 
wife 
| inst. 
rol group (see abov eunder “C”), 
| tic Free 
if 
‘the 
By 
the: 
| 
Workers of Philadelphia during the W ar } ears, — tical] 


V LOVE 


se the fact that women are employed in great — ie) 
by who j issues a bench \ war- numbers in | industry, transportation, a1 and 


the husband’s appearance cannot be stores is directly attributable — the man- 


d Be ne On the other hand, in a number of _ power shortage caused by the War. All these 

case es which husband called at the places of employm ment were, therefore, in 

ourt office for a personal interview or cluded. 
inference with his wife, denied his There were firms, out of which 16 


’s accusations regarding his | association “accounted | for more than one case ; namely, 

r woman and justified his deser- accounted for 10 cases each, one for 

1 with accusations against his wife, as, 5, for cases, one for 8 cases, one for 5 “cases, one 

instance, poor hous sekeeping, carelessness in for 4 cases, ten for 2 cases each. 
r appearance, nagging, drinking, interfer- remainder | of firms" accounted 

ences by in- Jaws, etc. Frot rom point of case each. In. | 10 cases, hus band and wife . 

of this study, it is irrelevant Ww whether worked at the same plant. 
alleged ¢ xtra- marital Object of Complaint 


aan 
= 

Sas 


TEES 


or Pe 


65 cases the wife came to the C ‘ourt with Al 


te criterion is pig ‘existence do- intention of securing a support order against 4 
friction n which was primarily based her jusband for herself (and child or chil- 
either ‘upon admis: sion of extra-marital rela- 2 cases custody of children’ was” 


tions or only upon suspicion. It is also irrele- sought by the husband (a merchant seaman © 

vant for the purpose of this study that in ai anda) priv ate in the U.S. Army) who accused 
some cases other additional reasons for the their wives of associating with another man 


domestic friction were cited d by the com- neglecting their children. In one 


petitions for a writ of habea as corpus regard- 


LIBRARIES 


In 6 cases the wife deserted her husband — ing their two children were filed by hus band — 
‘for cause” ac count of husband's as well as wife. In 32 cases, husband or wife 


sociation 1 with another woman which i in 3 came to. the Court only” in order to discuss. 
es. admitted ‘the husband. ‘their ‘marital difficulties which | were” based 
the remaining cases, husband on the alleged or admitted association of the 


e- continued to live in the same home, spouse with another man or another woman. 


though frequet ently not “a husband Disposition of the Cases. Forty-one 


= wife,” and in a number of cases without cases were disposed of through formal ‘court 


=the husband's contribution to the “support In 29 of these cases, an order was 
of ‘the family. In 3 out of 9 cases which placed “the husband for the support of 
the husband filed the complaint or petition his wife and/or child (children), which 
(see above under “ the husband ex- 2 cases was later vacated as the spouses 
| the wis sh ‘that ‘the wife should stop became reconciled. In 4 cas es, ‘the petition 
working. In 5 out of the cases the husband was withdrawn. In 4 cases ‘the case was con- 
complained of the children being neglected tinued for further disposition. ‘In one case 

_ by the wife whom he accused of as sociating — the petition for a writ of habeas corpus was _ | 

with another ‘man; there were 6, 3, 3, 2 and “dismissed. In 3 cases a be nch warrant was 

children, respectiv ‘ely, in these families. issued against the husband which at the time : 

lace. of Employment. In 99 out of 4 the study had not been served. 

“the 100 Cases, the of -eaaploy ment w F iity- ‘nine cases were ed of without 

the: husband 


4 
met the other ‘man, was in an was achieved ina conference 
he record. Not all these places can be classi- of the interviewer with husband and wife; 

fied as war industries in the stricter sense of this adjus tment could be termed “reconcilia- 

os word. Howev er, in World War II, prac- tion” in 9 cases, while in 3 cases some agree- 
iese:c: 3 every industrial and commercial e en- ment was reached by the separated couples" 


- tetptise is related to our total war effort, also, as to the amount of support or or the visiting | 


ish, 
a 
tg 
4 4 4 
4 
— 
4 


= > = = 
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RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
by the Court was taken upon request of the emplo prior to- the war emergency, pre 


complainant; in several ‘of these cases the sents a new opportunity for a husband or 


wife asked not to take, any further action who seek 0 or sui umb to 
since the induction of the husband into the 
Armed Forces was imminent. In 19 cases, 

no further action was taken for r other rea- 4 sociological | conclusions | fr 
sons: for inst tance, the husband could not be a study covering only roo cases and a te 3 
located and the wife did not call for another and-one- half month > period, it seems signifi- 
interview, or divorce proceedings had been’ cant that the: analysis of distribution, 
‘started, or it was assumed that husband and length of married life, and number of. chil- 
on their own accord dren warrants the following summary: 
unication was percentage of cases in the group 
under study in which the husband j is 


younger than the wife is almost. three 
times as high as in the control group; 


or 


“was some e other reason 
the case e without formal court hearing. ( 
was pending at the time of study w it- on he ot cases in the 


ing court disposition on a petition ra 


ee (1) The anal ysis of these 100 cas es repre- 
sents an attempt | of the Municipal Court of 


‘Philadelphia to_utilize "material hidden 
records of actual court cases for sociological group; 


The individual c case histories of these Tages with childre 


00 cases in re pect to source of complaint, is considerably larger ne group — 


reason for domestic friction, court procedure he contol 


, 
_and disposition, do not vary very much from Sroup, 
the picture of other cases of desertion and (e) In those cas cases in which the wife has. 
= support brought before the Domestic | accused of associating wit 


Relations Division of the Municipal Court» 
without doubt, of any” Cc ourt the 


larly exceeding « eight years, are much ro 


frequently ‘represented the 
group: under study than in the control A 


UIBRARIT 


¢ 


other man, the average of the hus 


OT 


band’s seniority ‘in the group unde 


country. In other words, the intrinsic forms study is more than double the averag 


of behavior as ‘manifested by extra- marital in the general ‘popul: ation. 


of and It, therefore, seems that in the — 
Setting: of under study 


Beck 
hanged or, more correctly, a new local 


“employees, 


* According to G. V. Hamilton the 
Marriage, Boni, New York 1920, covering a study s years seniority being aver rage, delin 


of 100° out of 100 men and 18 out of are an obvious psychological factor co -chiat 
Ico women. admitted illicit sex intercourse with 
ducive to the conditioning of the younger sized 
person o other tha 1 spous se but only after marriage; 
mitted illicit sex intercourse with person other than the 
, ‘spouse both before and after — (p. 350). 
Ernest R. Mowrer, “ “War and ‘Family 
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ompared to their non- con- 


complex “sockety is cluded that delinquent behavior is 


"maintenan¢ ties to. thos pensatory| for subjective feelings of rejection, 


| — who breach the ‘conventions. In rustration, rivalry and consequent — 


cieties the great -stren J These attitudes, says 


‘drastic severance ties. But 
industrial societies, breach of convention as tk: similarly ted 


lefined especially in the criminal law leads = personalities. C riminologists and ‘other soci 

to the application of sanctions which weaken ologists, including Sutherland, Shaw anc 
Thrasher, have described the group: aspects 


‘the ties to family, kin and community. By & 
‘a widening of social distance a plished of this differential association, particularly 


by the withdrawal of social contact and the culture setting of the urban 


‘sympathy the recidivist _offender is as effec- stitial area. Thrasher has des cribed the op- a 


tively -separatec d from society as though ‘eration of hostility as a motivation of gang 
he were phy sically exiled. Repeated applica- beh havior toward cony entional society. 
mn of punis hment extends the separation: Successful social treatment of those aspects 
into a a cleavage from w which finally emerges of crime and delinquency which are 
a segregate culture-group, the criminal under- product of hostility in family relationships 
world, equipped with its variant philosophy differential association involves” the re- 
culture its: occupational tech- versal of the whole p process of social seg 
niques, _ and its social roles. aradoxically, it tion, , the remov al of familial bases for 
is only through success in this half- world personality maladjustments, ‘the removal of 
that the criminal pe rsonality can achieve a possibilities. differential association 


role. in organized crime or in crime- -politics.. ‘maturation in delinquency patterns ‘the 


The control of organized cr crime criminal elimination of social ‘forms of 


syndicates. and racketeering, then, involves _ that produce social cleavage and a — 


LAMBRARIES 


N 


| 
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the elimination of the social process which society marginal to the larger. society, 


creates: the backbone of organized | crime— This i is indeed a challenging formula. There 


roposes are some who deny the power of conten 


porary: ‘social organization to so set ‘its house 


y the eae of ‘Gilierential asso- in order as to deal in a fundamental way 


the segre- have. in its methodological 
sly attempted to 
elop specific methods = 


- the treatment of defective social relation-— 


ships among ‘individual ‘social deviates. 


ry. 


= ses involved. William Healy, , studying — Through the indefatigable efforts of Healy 


the delinquents his followers, and through the effect 


yon s se W mental iene 
on social case of ther mental hygi 


“movement, there has been since IQT5 an ‘in- 


widespread clinical ‘movement to 


— 
4 
| 
— 
2 
“| to deal wit 
gation proc | 
— 
[Sociological Society, New York, April, 1044. 


for. “personality strated by. their within the 


‘in the compass of this brief paper, it is not efforts have not been cedly. indiv 
p discuss the potentialities nor successful owing to the. primary group char- 
limitations | of this case | approach. It may acteristics of social clubs. Formed usually BE infor 
‘suffice to point out that i its value for therapy — in the home block or neighborhood on the: a 


in a r tionship between ‘therapist and © basis of enduring friendship as ociation over 

patient, , based on voluntary acceptance, ac- period of years, and composed. of dyads 


‘companied by anxiety perhaps guilt and cliques, such groups are resistant to 
feeling; a psy chological basis for which is ‘introduction of strangers, particularly when — 
to in “subjective culture conflict ed evidences 
logical basis in cultural margin- ade 
s. W here, however, differ. soci and of probation 


ential association has progressed to the point parole officers to introduce maladjusted [nile « 


of maturation of personality and ‘delinquent childr ren into "supervised a seg 


and the — selection of delinquent attitudes, social clubs has met only relative success and 
anxieties have been repressed, guilt feeling social resistance, abetted in smaller to th 
been ‘rationalized, and the feeling of communities in -middle- class groups | by delin 
“subjective inadequacy has been dissipated the fears of parents, group leaders and even. hence 
_ in the presence of a noncomforming group some of the ministerial group the effects other 
approval al Th he limitation of voluntary indi- of contamination of “normal 1” by “problem” 
vidual case work with ‘the matured delinquent children. Attempts to. incorporate entire dee ow 
rsonality, and the still greater limitations linquent gangs as clubs within the framework would 
of the use of authority in individual case of ‘Supervised 1 creat s | bve In _ These 


work has led other workers to seek a rationale ‘its outcomes, i leadi Guide 
of treatment of ‘differential delinquent motivation ar ity me 
sociation through the methods of group work. through attac nt ‘to. a gifted adult leader the 
earlier approaches of group but. as as often le leading to withdrawal | of the 
as _ delinquency preventives were innocent group when { faced by adult censure for the New 


either’ clinical or sociological -analysis. continuation of delinque nt “practices, The 


recreation served to keep ‘children oc- indifferent success of group work, like that 
: gs: on the principle th that while so engaged of case work , in preve! enting ‘differential de 


they could” not be engaged i in delinquent association has led t to more | struct 
_activit 
acter’ “ie. of ‘learning to play in. a com- ‘The of projection method mingle 
petitive society within a regulative system. group therapy, in hospitals and child” 
Advocates of mass ‘recreation ignored the guidance centers, for diagno is and treat 
disturbing fact delinquents us of deep neuroses, has be valuu 7 
either avoided supervised recreation, Or able and helpful approach. lar. ‘parent 
turned: athletic competition ‘into an arena form of organization of ‘these groups as any ot 
for g gang tactics. The need for greater and_ interest groups, has at a stroke solved the z 


= more individualized control over the delin- — problems of members hip, leadership and 


quency treatment process led to the use of program content which in social club, rect 
= supervised social club as. a therapeutic” with its formalized structure, a larg 
tool. Group case work undertook to intro- archy, conditions of admission, conduct re- CO 
duce maladjusted and delinquent children quirements and penalties, and limited control 
into settlement house and community center over program 1 content by the adult leader, socig 
social clubs for a combined group work and stood in the way of its utilization aa ff be eq 
case work treatment program. Social group therapeutic instrument even if the problem “that t] 
Js rk attempted | to individualize group work of membershi admission had been success: lucat 


to the needs of individual children as demon- fully ov ‘hese loosel out co 


remove the 
| 
| 
|) 
= 


‘DEL sLINQUE 


therapeutic | 


‘trained 
adult leaders and neurotic children admitted 
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“ness of the presence of either. 


groups, ¢ consisting 


These criteria were achieved, in three 


individually, combined the characteristics of controlled activity groups, two set up within» 
admission of an educational group with the the structure of public school community 


informality and democratic interaction | pat- centers, 
n of a friends hip It provided Their chief 
the adult control of the therapeutic situation | 


, and a third” at the City College. 
characteristics be sum-— 
marized as follows: hey operated a work- 


— 


combined with the freedom for exploratory shop a nd game- room: program, | including 


expe rience and dy namic social relationships — classes in. creative art, woodwork, ‘metal and 


essential to treatment. 


This total pattern, however, not ap- 
to g group \ work as treatment of the 


r range of conduct problems and juve-— 


“nile delinquencies recisely because it was 


segregated group, operating frankly for 
a herapeutic purposes, it was not applicable 


to that large” group of children who, while 


‘delinquent, were not socially isolated and 
hence in no felt need of group membership 


other their own, There remained still 


gap in our social structure—the absence 
_ in our society of a type of social group that 


leatherwork, meeting three sessions a week 
for hours a session To t this program 
were invited the most t seriously maladjusted 
pupils in four public elementary and junior 
high schools. Among them chronic 
truants, incorrigibles, , serious _ personality” 
problems, and children charged with such 
serious offenses as ars ‘son and theft. Invited 
‘in equal numbers were normal children from — 
the pow schools. The invitation to both 
groups was, in terms of recreation. E very 
possible was taken to prevent stigma 


atte e g g therapeutic 
attaching to the groups as being theray eutic 


would be non- Segregative e and yet the prapeutic, groups. No- school pub blicity was given” 


These conside rations the Group them, “Invitations re made personally to 


Guidance experiment, conducted the 


writer and his associates under the auspices. 


of i the Social Research L aboratory in the De- ei 


of ‘the City College 


partment of Sociology 
The Group 


ducted new form: of social group, the 


Guidance experiment t 


problem children and in small groups to the 
strativ assistants in the knowl- 
Ige of the objectives of the "program. 
Teachers were not included, nor were the 
the -after- school community 


cente TS. ide ntity of children. 


activity group, set up within the 


for Within the controlled 


activ 


structure of voluntary community recreation 


criteria for ‘the establ stint of these 


‘re 


‘The group leaders, ‘edu 
cation majors from the ( City College ze student 
body, were well aw are of the program’ 


therapeutic | objectives, but were not told 


treatment groups were laid down as follows: who were the problem and who we re ‘the 


(1 ) That they, be undifferentiated in 
_ parent structure and pi program content from 
a any other recreational groups; 

7 


not be stigmatized by designation as treat- + the pl program. 


(3) that the membership 
(4) that they admit | 


“ment ‘programs: 
recruited voluntarily; 


a large proportion of severely ‘maladjusted — 
conduct problem ¢ children; (5), that the 


Progr nt be especially suited to the 
social immaturities of problem children but 
be equally “appealing to all children; (6) 
‘the group ‘structure pr provide both for 
“educational and experimental controls with-. 


out conveying to an 


In most ins 
judging from the c 


childre ‘Admission to the gr roups 


was controlled by the Educational Director 


(2 ) that they in accordance with experimental controls of 


ram 
The social structure of the ; groups wa 
info rmal, consisting of children who worked 


at individual projects, st student group leaders 
who also worke d at their ow own projects and | 


vave advice and instruction upon individual 
or where individual problems were 

* Henry ‘Paley, formerly of the C ity and Country 


School. 
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icational Director or his was in attendance. Delay in ‘the ‘financing 
of our study forced the temporary with- 
materials, drawal from this school. During the following 
checked the plans for projects with individual semester, unknown to us, a visiting teacher 
- children, guided the ¢ educational process and “who was in ‘the confidence of the ‘principal 
with behavior or difficulties. Democratic attempted to duplicate our efforts with 
ana highly individualized relationships were difference—she publicized the program 


‘maintained between children and student throughout the school. We Te- entered the 

leaders, there’ being one student leader to ~ school just as she was about to initiate so 

: iy ery four children. No leader was designated own program, and upon receiving panies 
- any special child, and children appealed — _ to substitute our program for her 0 own, were 


for help to whomev er they wished. Included puzzled at restraine pu pil response to 


as leaders v were student participant- t-observ ers our entry. Instead of the enthusi- 
who also_ worked at projects and gave ‘help _astic members , a corporal’s guard of t 
only when ‘it was so solicited. These observers, to five children appea ired at sessions. | 


| 


| 


during ‘the sessions, kept careful were met on staircases and in by 


you "re going straight.” Investigation dis 
closed that our program had bec en ide identified 
and instruction of the st in the 1 minds 0 of the with that 


- the jeering ‘greetings of other pupils “Y i 


for group ‘work leaders provided instruction 

in the use of materials, _and instruction in restraints \ we in view of ‘the 
the philosophy and pedagogy of ‘group work | proportion o of sev erely maladjusted ¢ children 
therapy. The semi inar for participant- in our groups, and the informality of 
“observers provided i instruction in some ~ group process. Occasi¢ sional dis ciplinary meth- 
mentary principles « of sO ocial esearch, the ods we ere used. Our student leaders were not 
and always as_therapeutic- -minded in their 
Ss as we should have liked. Despite 
‘recording of the “their tr ainin g they would occasionally re 
;roup work leaders were selected initially great. pre ovocation by scolding. ‘a child or 
possessing prior g ‘skills, and threatening to expel him from the group. In 

‘experiences. Ge’ several instances, t the Education: al Director, 
Some discussion of our himself a gifted leader in ‘the field of ex 


point Our premise that a deny access to a child for ‘the balance of a 


“trolled activity program mus st not be stig- session, or for the ensuing session a as punish- 


2  matized a: as therapeutic if a a non- -segregate for especially violent be havior. In. 
oy relation to the community is to be maintained a single instance of a child with a psy cho- 
was: well illus strated in our experience with pathic or pre-psy chotic personality, whos se 

Bronx Junior High school located in presence in ‘the group constituted a constant 


neighborhood which has ‘since figured as source of irritation and disorganization, the 
focal area of wartime juvenile delinquency Educational Director ‘Sought -unsu uecessfully 


and inter- racial conflict. Prior to the estab- 


‘ ie 


3 lishment of the. actual experiment we devoted 


a preliminary” semester in this ‘school to 
testing ‘out the methods of the study. At 
e he end of this s semester, using all the safe unnecessary the resort to disciplinary 


ide unnec 
“described, a group of 3 30 It was based on the principle 


| 


4). 
a 
on 
. 
observers was carried on by ‘means, first of program lor some. wee ks, but 
institutes, and then of a weekly seminar damage had unwittingly be done, and 
th 
an 
we 
i 
chi 
Wi 
cor 
ig despite rebuffs, the child continued to by 
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pstructive social behavior is a signal productions was itself good therapy.’ T he 


justive dif ficulty in a functional role. 
a child was idling, or wandering 
or playing destructiv ely with 


 teriz or. teasing other children, our first 
was to discover the obstacles that 
had arisen in his work. Imost invariably 


manipulation of materials was itself 
doubtedly therapeutic. Certain planned work- 
shop conditions were therapeutic, such 
the provision ‘of as much materials was 
necessary (budgeted at $5 5 per cl child ate year) 


but the provision of in somewhat 


obs tacles- would be discov ered, such as in- _ stricted quantity with the objective a of f requir- 


to form 
it on Paper, Jack of confide ‘nce 


a plan for a new project lat interchange of tools. This in turn, stimu 


lated co- operative e social contact. The 


freedom of movement may itself have been 


new tool, or fear that a mishap | in a tain: There were re always ¢ at least four 


manship had spoiled an article. These were activities simultaneously 


operation 


situations, not for discipline, but for a advice different w vorkshops or shop areas—including 
cand ins struction. We truly did 1 more to sustain ‘oodwork, art clay work, m “metal” and 


and carry maladjus ted children o 
e 


_leatherwork, music, and quiet games. C hil- 


ve 
. difficulties than would have been cons siderec 1 dren were free t to shift: from shop to shop, 


desirable with normal children. . Often the 


~ Educational Director, to whom the identity of j projects involving ‘several techniques) or 
the problem children was known, would as recreation. W hen for 
ing 


oh himself make a beginning | on a new project, | 
or a new y step i in an already initiated project, 


or re -medy what appeared to the child to be — 
a ruined project. But he was careful always 


to have the major part of the project be the 


work: of the” child ‘it might afford him 
of a sense of creative achieve-— 
ment. Great pride was displayed by for three success sive school sem: 


childrer n n in productions and great 


anxiety connection | with their comple- 


The therapeutic value of the program as. 


oe have analy zed it, lay in a group of com 


‘ific influence of | which is 


rs nad 


F or some ex- 


ever them to attend. 


tremely hostile and delinquent children it was 


Py only” adult-supervised group in which 


4 peers ‘material, 


“by other children, parents. and sibs for their mea of 


was” the mi min 
type of program. The t upper age limit assured 


either dependent, upon need (as in the case | 


the g 


ren. 


tools were dabble with 


cene, Water” colors and finger- “painting as 


expressive ‘media. 
empirical effects. 


this program 


esters in three workshop, centers for I 
four public schools, has been ‘Measured. 
on wo Low of cases: 


years, in grades 4A-8A. T ‘he lower age limit 
imum deemed suitable. for this 


no damage to tools, or to school property a and 
equipment occurred. In fact, school custodians 


Praised” the program to ‘principals as less injurious 


ru 
to than the of the 
they ‘were tolerated.* For some Negro ike 


“chairs, waste "paper 
lamps, benches and other small articles passed 


* The limit of groups was prob-— through the workshops for repair. _Many products 
ably higher than w ould be considered. desirable such as. shelves, bread-boards, book-ends, etc., 
ordinary play groups. Yet in the long run, no harm wound up in the parental or ing- room 


ensued. No one was hurt, no 


as objects: of practical use. 
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ving 1 Wher 
_ 
dis- | | 
| 
able ame room Was O!ten suggested to cnhlid- 
and th 
eth- 
not 
dar 
ctor, 
hish- 
cho- 
fant Waites, the sharing in good fellowship With Wes 
the both Neg closed, revealed many instances of parental pride 
erience, as evidenced in practical value of many productions cemented = 
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at least two semesters 0 


during treatment. 
The problem “cases were 
t trouble lists of school administrators and 
attendance officers supplemented by an ne 
= canvass of teachers by our field worker 
for a confidential listing of their problem 


cases and a description of the conduct -prob- 


lems. 
‘many mild adjustment cases ses and es excluded 
many of the chronic older -truants and offi-- 
cially adjudged court delinquents. The non- 
problem cases, defined as never having been 
“reported | by teacher: s or a dministrators as” 
have had less than 


problems nor | to ever hi h 
B in conduct on their r report cards through- 


out their school histories thagee- obtained by | 
he 


2 definition excluded marginal c cases and; soug 


and normal groups 


serial selection from class 
between n the 
might also have excluded children known as 
"problems outside of school and adjusting in 
1. This procedure gave 155. problem : 
whom were groupe d 155 un- 
non-problem cases. All children were 
m m_ schools | in underprivileged, _low- rent 


The w vhole sampling was ily 

with Neg egro childre n, two schools hav-. - 
ing been chosen from the Harlem Negro 


“good representation to the major population 
minorities s in New ork. ‘ity—Ge rmans, 
Trish, Italians, Jews, and Spanish, rel 
Experimental and control cases were 
-vidually matched, problem against problem, 
% non- pro blem agains st non-problem , for ‘sex, 
race, age, tested general intelligence, educa- 
tional achiev ement and mechanical aptitude. 
Race was accepted as the social definition: 
given by the family . Age was the verified | 
‘school record at admission. The remaining 
factors were tested i ina standard group test 


procedure conducted by the research staff. 


The Otis Classification test was administered 


_ to measure general ‘intelligence and educa-_ 


-and- ~pencil t test was administered ton measure 


eliminated 172 children who could n not. 


T he t 


The age range led to the inclusion of ~ lem groups, the latter being 


. clear -cut difference in school adjustment g 


selection cf both groups The m measure ‘ment of the 


: the least 


‘tions an nd 
tional achiev ement while » the Stenquist paper r- 


y reside 


fo r five traits, 
ir only 
es il 


16 for four. traits, and 2 
In non-matchings, only 8 
much iffer 
ferences the problem and non- prob- 
superior | in all 
_ three functions tested, the differences being 


sti atistically significant as measured by the 
size of the critical ratio. 
problem IQ was 98, the median problem 
83; the median “non- luca 


lem quotient: the "median “non- 


was strik Tiki ediucation- 
ally as in conduct. 
outcomes of this 
has included numerous “proce: 
dures. The study did not limit itself, as do 
most laboratory experiments, to the chan; ge 
in behavior in the experimental situs ation, 
Fe or in hee field of chi ld guidance treatment, 
na’ the: crux ‘of the > outcome 
Hence the meas of beha wvior in the 
_ expe rimental situa 
important measure, a “all 
dimens sion il picture sought of the be- 
havi ior of the in all it 


neighborhood ray 
included 


room, family and the 
group. The ‘methods 


‘standardized social case history 


classroom. Lack of facilities | made 

possible to use all methods | for all ‘normal ; 

groups, hence” the study of 
non- problem expe erimental 
een limited to laboratory observa- 
with control problems 


The size 


‘three tins the size of 


bet matched at all, leaving 1 I 38 (later reduced — group f or 


3 
meas shav ior changes in the: 


130) could 

be "matche d. all 130 cases, 74 were 
pene from matched f for all six traits 
three traits, 


as a two- <qrartile differen In alt, 


The median “non: | 


- 
| 
it 
| | 
| 
— om 
zx 
| the 


in the classroom situation, Full case studies spent their time in a single activity shop. _ 


-ould S| 
were made only | upon experimental and con- | The findings therefore indicate | no cleav age 


raits, trol sroblem cases. . For both groups, interests between normals and problems 
ats study of changes n necess sarily involved the and hence no cleavage in social con- 
da _ application of measures in such ha way that — tacts in the experimental situation, 

trai tL ‘ behavior both before and after "the experi- oa T he behavior outcomes in ‘the ¢ experimen 


mental period could be reported. 
measurement of the in the 

experimental situation necessarily includes 
description of the extent of expos sure to treat- 
ment. The program operated in three work- 
shop: centers, for an average of 69 two- hour 
sessions in each, or 1 138 treatment hours. One 
hundred and twenty children” were invited 
to ) attend, 60 problem and 60 non- 
nty- problem and seven non- problem 
boys: did not attend at all, while thirty-nine’ 
problem and fifty-three non- problem boys 


attended, their frequencies ranging from a 


\ 


orks shops ca can be ‘teported only in clinical © 
rms, as- a rating scale in process of con- 


stru uction for the measurement of behavi ior ins 
a group situation is ; at “this writing inco 
plete. Analysis of the observational records — 


20 problem boy: ys showed marke od im- 


different outcomes in. te "family per 
classroom warrant the conclus sion that be- 
“havior change in the experimental situation | | 
alone is for this type of experiment inconclu- 
ten sive. Thus, a marked tren trend towé ard ‘aggressive 
visit to 69 visit , the ‘median being 2 behavior was noted i in ‘many cases and rated 
eriods or 44 hours for non- problems, and as. indicative of behavior ‘deterioration. | In 
periods and 40 hours for problems. Thus three cases, case study discl osed that this 
“the initial Fesponse was better among the aggression” took place in markedly depend- 
-problems but for those that joined, no ent and maternally overprotected ‘children, 


ay 
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significant difference attendance Ww hose an anxiety and dependency symptoms in. 
the two groups of n. The the family setting diminished following ag- 


oo power of the program, as an index x gressive responses it in the experimental wor 
of its practical applicability ona basis, 


is not accurately ‘measured i in this experiment | ad Behavior in ‘the ‘school class- room. “among: 
“since for ‘experimental purposes, no replace- experimental and control groups was” 


‘ment of “dropouts or of non- responses measured following one semester of treat- 


{ 
invitation could be made. * hirty-eight per r ment. of the experimental group, by —. 


of the problems remained in attendance obtained before and after treatment, 

for one semester and thirty- -one per cent for - class- room teachers, on the Haggerty- W ick- 

‘two seme sters. In practical treatment _man- Olson behavior rating scale, The small 


uation . replacements: would markedly in- the original sample prevented a two- 


=e this percer entage. semester exposure study , owing to to drop- outs. 
rig 
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roblem and non- problem c children atings were obtained on 80 normal 


hardly any significant differences in interests. problem boy s, divided equally ‘into ex- 
Woodwork the favored activity, and control groups. . Among 


 ~—per cent of the time of both groups | having problems, 48° per cent 0 of the experimental 
hee spent there; next | came arts and crafts, ¢ cases, and 24 per cent of the ‘controls i 


_ twenty-five per cent; last was art, five per | proved, and while the “average score grew 
cent, Inly ‘in the use | of the game room was worse (increased) for both groups, the in- 


there a “small, consistent difference between crease reduced to index numbers was very. 


| 
slight for the experimental group (from 100° 
(15 as contrasted to the problems (11 to 106) compared to the control group (from 


the groups, | fav oring the non- -problems 


Ability concentrate on an activity, as 100 to 126), The direction 
com- grossly measured by time spent among the change, although favorable to the experi- 
ifferent activities, ‘not "differentiate mental group, was 
the -Sroups. Eighty-six per r cent of the prob- cant. . However, w when the Haggerty sc 


lems and 85 per cent of the ‘non- problems sub-divided into three group 


} 
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disorder (item: 1-5: disinterest, cheating, setting was by means" 
, lying ; items 6- case study. all. problem cases a ave lable 


for study (20 o experimental, 18° contro 1). 
difficulties: items standardized case history, Baker- Trap- 
15: imaginative lying, sex offenses, steal- hagan social history scale, used, its: 
ing, truancy, obscenity denoting mild value consisting in not “only: a systematic. 
: median and severe conduct disorder as rep- schedule for uniform data collection, but in. 


resented in ‘score weightings, -experi- a detailed manual for the scoring of its 66 
mentals improved ‘in the last category, items on a one-to- five point scale, with ideal 
grew _wors e. Percentage scores 


5 and worst possible ade 


1e use of manual and 


8 


te 


32.3 


cent from 24. to 33. 
cent for the controls, a ‘difference 
ae: 


_~per cent, the significance of which w 4 
SE. For the median g group of offenses, ex- -experimenta and control groups | e are tad 


43.1 to 50.8 per afte er treatment. For this” study 13 of the 


perimentals increased from 
cent, and the controls decreas d fr om 40.4 to 66 Baker- Traphagan items | were selected a 
4 38.9 per cent, a change of rt. per ¢ cent, with | a measure of behavior status and data we e 


oa ‘significance of 7 7 S. S.D. The importance of © collected from the families as to the status 
_ these changes lies in their qualitative nature . of each child for each condition, at the out- “a 
The treated ‘group decreased in the type set and completion of the experiment.’ 

of sy mmptoms- vhich characterize the matured These items are: 29: anger, rage, revenge: 
“delinquent "persona lity (stealing , truancy, 30: fear, dread, anxiety ; 32: pity, syn athy, 


— ete. ), while the untreated group increased. ‘enthusiasm ; 28: personality type; 


the treated group increased i in ‘symptoms type; 35: mnitiative and ambition: 
_ indicative of emotional disturbance while era behavior; 2 6: : play mates 


the un ese Panions; 25: later recreational f facilities 


results, taken together with the increase in 34: interests or hobbies ; 63: attitude toward 


aggressiveness noted in the works sshops, sug- attitude | toward 


gest that e experience in the therapeutic g groups 
as. -productiv e among problem of 


tion in overt delinquency patterns, and in similar treatment. 
ed personality prob- Haggerty scores were Px, 55.7, S.D., 419 | 


lem Cas es, as productive of ag gressiv eness | and re. 34; ; 38. 2. he difference of the scores 

2 ao SI 

with concomitant in 1 anxiety symp- was mot significant, _Statistically, being only 
1 ea The a S.D. On the Baker- -Traphagan, the initial median 
toms. e statis tica sig ‘scores were: for experimentals, 37; controls, 30.5. 


+ gerty” hile the case. history ‘were thus retro-— 
are true outcomes like t ‘repeat in similar spective for the period prior treatment, the 
elapsed period was relatively short, and = fact, 
combined with the technique by the field 
worker, that of recalling behavior in relation to 
Seasons, holidays, and other time land-marks, leads 
 *It is to be noted that the the ‘problem cases were to the belief that the reports are substantially ac- 
‘not originally matched for degree of -maladjust- curate, for the factor of memory. The motivation 
for the reason that prior to case study, i = of the informants, usually the mother, to be 
was deemed inadvisable to base adjustment on any = e, was facilitated by the auspices of the home — 
Single measure, such as the Haggerty. A suitable inquiry. The _ investigator was _ identified as a 
_ procedure might have been to institute case study, friendly visitor — from the school w ho represented — 
_ ‘match for adjustment as well as all other factors, the school’s interest in the child’s progress. Care 
and then proceed with experimentation. Our study was taken to in no instance indicate a critical 
was not underwritten for the period necessary to school attitude toward the child. Objectivity in 
this: hence we had to chance cating reports on the experimental group was 
protected. by not identifying the field worker 
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closely in prior to in more experimental than control cases 


treatment, as “measured by their m median ( 1) but the advice disregarded in Jin three 
scores and score ranges. The earlie ratings cases, and that six times as many controls a as 
pening ex xperimental median o of “39 and a . experimentals were referred for official action 
control median Of 39.5 5, indicating the con- by police, courts and attendance officials. On 


ee to be very ‘slightly better adjusted. the y whole, the controls had more - disciplinary 


The experimental s score range was 27- 45 5 and attention and this proved ineffective. Next, 


the control score range was 29-49. The final we the characteristics and trends | 
medians after tre atment , were 43.5 for ia oe family backgound during the period of 
experimentals and 40.5 for the F inal experimentation. The record of family back- 
s 3- grounds has been analyzed for three types 


- score ra anges were respectiv ely, 33 
of social pathology—family disorganization, 
social relationships, improper 


24-50. Seventy- per | cent of the 

- mentals and only 33 per cent of the controls 

showed “behavior gains, | the expe eriment al discipline. ‘The evidences of family disorgani- 
gains ranging from 2 to 17 points, with an zation, viewed en masse, are alike for both 


gains ranging 
‘points, hile the control | groups, the cumulative percentage to 


to 9 points, with an items of broken home, marital disharmon 
5 points. Among the 28 percent public. assistance, other r economic maladjus 
chronic illness, , mental disease and 


of the epecunentit, and the 66 per cent of | ments, 


controls who showed retrogressive be- deficiency, unethical or anti- social | example 

he avior, the losses were ‘slight averaging the home or neighborhood , being, 350 for 

the experimentals and 357 for the controls, 


_ around 2 points for each gro ~~ 
aration of .98 to The € evidences of defectiv e 
soci ial relationships are likewise markedly 
sil 


We may coaceme this a maly is of experi- 
milar, the cumulative percentages for de- 
in “sett ng for the treated tive parental relationships, defective 
group, the treatment program appeared 
to re lease t ten nsions and aggress ions, to ‘Te- 
place delinquent: patterns ‘by of 
emotional ins tability, and to modify per- — amie and 187 for the controls, 


sonality disorders. The control problem group 1.13 to 1 1. The evidences ¢ of imprope 


by contrast, "remained relatively static cipline are also similar, the cumulative per- 
school and in the family setting, ‘some chil- centages for severe discipline and lax disci- 
improving slightly a and the majority being 145, for experimental and 137 


ons hips. to problem child , other defective 


tic 
‘in the home, and defective com-— 


srowing ‘slightly worse in conduct. 
Kefore assaying an interpretation of the 
findings, question remains to “severe social 


wered, namely whether the | changes ‘in the of cases, the cumulative - 


for controls, a ratio of. .g to 1. Taken to- 
gether, the evidence points to “ity equal 

pathology in both groups 
percentages being 


660 for experimentals and 682 for controls. 
Finally, we have considered the trend of 


experimental group were actually the result 
of the treatment program or of concomitant 
beneficent variations in societal experience. 
The answer to this question has been sought 
ina: study the social backgrounds = life 


family pathology. during. the period of 
perimentation. E vidences of deterioration in 
were similar for both groups, the 


experimental and control problem 


groups, both before and after treatment. This disorganization , defectiv e social relation- 4 
a study consisted of two parts, the first of ships, and defective discipline being 4o and | 


which examined the social treatment given 38.5. Evidences of improvement in family — 
to the two groups, over and above that ob- life were somewhat closely ‘similar, cumula- 
ned the experimental workshop. This tive percentages for the categories” 


ST being for experimentals and 27. 


study indicated that both g groups receiv ed | an 
amount of disciplinary handling in the controls, the ratio being .79 to 1. much 
_ school, that at clinical examinations were given an improvement in family social -Telation- 


-— 


ee 


nity relations being 165 for the _experi i- . 


wee we 


cumulativ e percentages for family social 
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ships between probl m child and parents misconduct of the majority of 
vis itself a cause ora product of behavior the control group of intensively s studied case, 
: improvement is, however, unclear. Twice as Conclusions: This experiment requires dupli- 
_many instances ‘occurred i in the experimental. 4 cation on larger numbers before conclusive 
—(; in the control gro ‘group and contributed. judgments ca can be formed as ‘to the efficacy 
largely to the percentage difference. Deg of the controlled activity group as a vehicle 
may therefore analysis sis of sociological treatment for social deviates, 
the environmental influences upon the ‘The: positive r results, q quantitative and qualita 
groups as ‘indicating \ very marked simi- tive, ‘on this small sampling indicate that 
i arities in extent of s ocia al pathology and a short period of exposure to nonsegregate 


de “defective social relationships in family, life, social relationships in the setting of a con: 
ps @ Con 


Ga 
significant differences in trend for these trolle activity” group tends: to reverse the 
during the treatment period, ion of delinquent behavior and to. re 


> 
S Fa = 


He 


and no important ‘differences ‘in the ‘social lease nsions through providing a free at- 

" ps given n outside t the home, the con- te re for the working off of aggressions 

trols” receiving more disciplinary and the formation « of social ties. he exj 


than the experimentals. These facts lead ment further casts positive light upon | the 
the: conclusion no measureable in- practicality of achieving transfer of adjus tive. 
" fluences in the social environments < of ‘the or reactions from an ‘experimental situation 1 to 
groups account for the marked im- er life situations, s such as the family and 


gy provement of the n iajority of the experi- school class-room. : 
mental group and the and the continued — 


THE REC ECE “ENT INCREAS OF PERSONS 


AGES? 


“stituted in the United States, the 

developed a strong tendency for per- sive, wer re passing into the group 69, 

sons ‘than 65. years of age to declare “inclusive: white males, 2 26. 6: white females, 

themselves old enough to qualify for old-age ; Negro males, 36.4; and Negro females, ] 

assis stance. This is much more pronounced on - 36. 6.4. In the decade 1920 to 1930 the obs served . 

part of Negroes than that of w hite people, ; ‘decreases approac hed these e hypothe retical 

occurs, “more commonly i in the case of norms rather closely, the ‘number of 
‘women than o f men. . It also seems to be ‘sons aged 65 -69 in 1930 being le ‘ss t en 

8 greatest in the South, and appears to be less the numbe r aged 55- “59 in 1920 by the f 


LCs 


frequent among the farm population than — lowing percentages: native white males, 2 
among the residents of cities or rural-non- - native white females, 19. Negro- 


areas, ie, among the village and sub- ‘9; and } Negro females, 28.3 3. Similar 
parisons based on earlier censuses give results 
closely im accord, But between 1930 and 
Assume that the e age death rates 1940, the decade which the adoption of 
used in the preparation of the United States ‘new s social ‘security | egislation made it -eco- 
Life Tables for 1930 prevail. Then the vari- ~ nomically advanta ageous for some persons to 
ous segments of the population would report themselves a few years older than the 
chronological reality, a very” interes | 


This: article may be identified as Paper Num- chang place. Native white males ag zed 


2, Series, Institute of Population Re- 1940 were only 21. 5 per c cent less. 


thet e nun nber aged 55-59 in 1930; and for 
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“pertinent facts. 


| 
INTHE § 
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— 


IN SOCIAL SEC URITY AGES 
Ority of native white decrease is indicative either than average” 
rd cases was only 14.0 per | ig 
dupli. a large e ugh te oubt. of their Cen nsu or ‘that the area is on 
nclusive significance, but they are. he receiving end of a stream, of elderly” 
efficacy comparison with the indicated changes among © ‘migrants, or both. . Among native whites, both | 
vehicle Neg es. T The contingent. and female, the three southern divisions 
eviate, aged 55-59 | had decrease 
qualita. cent. they reached the | age § ‘grou p the ‘decreases fail ‘to. measure up to the 


bos. 


re, The. showing 


bin 


65-69 cand Negro national averag 


"1940: ‘THE UNITED 


at 


Neuve w rhite males I 1,314, 177 


* Source: Sisteenh C 


1943; PP. 16- 19. 


es 


of | Florid: a, and of. the Gulf. Sta j 

n should be discounted liberally to. allow. 
known migration of elderly persons: to. 

ese trate rere the ths states. By the same token the per- 


- centages for the northern and ‘midwestern 


divis sions should not. be accepted face 
e value, since they are the sections furnishing 


migrants, But aft ] due 
‘mos of migrants, But af er 


allow ances hav e been made it still is probable, 
The dete aces the the southern | states are the ones in w hich © 

_ the tendency of white people to add a few 


: ‘country to anothe r. Thus the fact that there 
_ were more persons aged 65-69 in 1940 than 
there were in the age group 55-59 in 1930 in the 


such states as Cc California, and Florida is ‘United States combine to make uncertain 

partial ly due to the migration of persons the results of ; any regional analysis ¢ of the 


states, exis sting is ‘Fin inally there are some interesting di differ- 


‘The 
racial differential, a signi 
twee the s sexes as g 
an mg Negroes, ere” m I 
juick he 


wh 
ne 


Ty 


— to determine ‘exactly hard telative “ences between the residential: groups 
able III.) E ven a liberal allow 


the r regions ‘and states. "Nevertheless, age data, ‘the, are of 


t ol 
careful study of Table II enables some tenta- cons sider able importance. < hanges in the 
tive observ. be. made. rurale -farm areas most in 1 accord with 


ae 


than national average to hasten | into the. over- 


the 
gregate 
or "TABLE COMPARISON OF 55-59 IN 1930 WITH THE NUMBER AGED 65-69 IN 
g 
of the States: 1940, “Population,” Vol. i. W ashington: Government = i 
the eds. 
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“NUMBERS AGI ED D 55 ~59 IN "1930, , BY SATES AND CE ENSUS RAcE AND ) 
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New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Mas: sachusetts: 


New y ork = 
New - 


Pennsylvania 
East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
 Tilinois 
Michigan © = 
Wi isconsin 


> 


oan 


w North Cc entral 
Minnesota 
Towa 


Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Nebraska 


Tennessee 
Alabama 


Mississippi 
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South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
South Caroling 
F ‘lorida 


— 


\ est South Cen 
Arkansas" 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
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States and Census Divisions 


=" 


(1) 


— 


1940, ol. Il. W ashington: 


(1) indicates | less than 2 ,500 persons 6s in 
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xy 
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Number aged 
55 “59 inclusive, 


= we 


as 


NIVER 


Rural far 

Rural-nonf 884 27,609 


ig 


082 
904 


* Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, “Populati 


IAL SECURITY AGES 

| 


AMERICAN OGIC: IEW : 


neg than were those aged | 55- 59 ten years. | 
“pickup” among in urban rural- earlier, ve 


“nonfarm areas is to be- attributed to the In conclusion i it may be repeated t that since 
“migration of elderly females from the farms, the institution of the social security Program 
the American village has | one of its the nited States there has developed a a 
chief functions the provision of a place in strong tendency for persons b beyond t a | 
which elderly women may pass their declin- of life to hasten” into” “the social security 
ing years of life. L ikewise the significant sex ty But one should not assume that the 
4 differences may be due in part to the known - visit of: the cens sus enumerator was either: 
7 . tendency of the cities ‘to retain 1 aged females — the motive or the occasion for the addition 
larger” proportion ‘than they keep their a year ors so to o the chronological 
males. But the residential differentials Probably most of. persons involved 
_ are so great that they > probably are not “picked up” | the additional years some time 
~ accounted for. by these two factors alone. before April 1, 1940, and the report to the 
The rural-nonfarm urban Negro fe- enumer rator was merely agreement with 
a _ males make up the categories in which all | data that were bei ing supplied d in other con 
‘three e extremes— residence, | race, sex— 


combined. In each case the number of 
OF \ CONG REGAN’ 


CHARLES LEE W ILSON 


Yale University, Divinity School 


HE WELL established Protestant yas t. 


‘hurch offers a fascinating canvass for in force and such words as 


NUGCHIGAN 


s study of class distinction, Despite ‘Plymouth” have > bec > titular symbols 
for various organizations. Outmoded furnish: 
7 ings remain scared objects to the generatio 
‘tracks has counterpart in the ‘that have followed the donor. 
The church | selected has a ‘hist The $250,0 000° building, $200,000 endow: 
something more two hunderd years. "ment $25 ,000 annu: I, 1300 


Joctrinal disavowal of the princij clas 
lines, , the social connotation of t 


rail 
_ pew 
ory 


3 its position in the « eves of the ec 
the heterogeneous semeeiedinn ae the two. tion and the community, although it has been 
centuries have brought, The years have forced to bow numerically to certain Catholic 
added notable ethnic groups of German, Churches of the city. Its benevolent giving 
“Poli sh, Irish, Jewish, Russian, and Italian. Places it among ‘the top per cent | of the 
People. The original Protestant ‘predominance _ churches of its size and denomination. Among — 
faded “before the influx of new people membership of the congregation you 
and the city is n now 60 per cent C atholic . find the past three Chairmen of the Com- 
The new racial groups boi endec d toward - _ munity Fund drive, four out of the last five 


separate residential areas marked chairmen of the Red Toss drives es, and thirty- 
_— churches representing each group. From the five per cent of the directors” of the loca 
ethnic standpoint, the has been the Y. M. he record of the church 
‘supreme it instrument for maintaining cul cultural © “its membership has been exceptionally high 


in the civic benevolence ofa community ‘that 
The church of our survey y has remained the ranks in the top five cities in the United 


ie 
=| 
@ chi 
siz 
| tio 
‘the 
pop 
7 
be | 
with 
= = grou 
Ya 


munity | I ‘und giving ant Red Cross. contribu- 


The Church group is in no sense ae | 


d scriminate one. Its program, 


standards are those o 


1€s; and 


appeal is made on grounds of social com- largely profes: ional men, owners of. si maller 


pé 


a lysis of Games within ‘the | 
church | was mt upon a card index of the 
by families. including informa-_ 
tion about the occupation, place 
size of family, interest groups, official posi- 
tions, “financial contributions, and ‘the ob- 
servable interest on. 


secular: standards and he following five 


Upper (U The | upper rating 
the major criteria. The church often n provides 


erally implies an income derived from a 
business enterprise that is c 


ss controlled in large 


part by the indiv idual, It implies soc social a ac- 
ceptance in any of the exclusive groups of 
the city. This classification permits no quali-- 
fication on any score save that of personal — 


popularity. The ¢ age of the | city has 


the entrance of the ‘ 
persons included have, without exception, 
either inherited a good part of their resources 
or have » married into families whose | position 
assures their standing. The income level is 


$10, ,000 pet's year to incomes 


ing their Positions upon merit. 


Lower Upper (L U). This class i slightly 
larger than the upper class. Its failure of 


be largely | in the $5, 000 to ‘$10, 000 range 
with frequent possession of invested funds. 
Its members are socially acceptable i in any 
group and their position assures status if no 


leadership. Their over membe 


of the cla: established by 


"Warner wel Lu unt, 


bil ity. 


: 
has depreciated the importance « of ‘the finan- 

excluded cial criterion here. Howev er, members of this. 


‘Noveaux riche” and the class 


Pledge 


a 
atibility rather ‘than doctrinal conviction. business firms, and subordinate executives in 


the larger companies. 


3. Upper Middle (U M). 


range of this’ class is ‘that of 


the lower upper group. The differentiating 
factors are those of type and location of 


of residence. =. reside ence; ; financial stability; the | level 


civic and cultural activity; family p positio 

and occasionally len gth of residence. 
Possibly the chief criterion: is that of sta- 
‘Middle Class (M).T he income level has 
a variation from a to 


3 


The question is not s 


OF 


nomic conditions. ‘Thrift and stability a 


the central social organization f for the people 


this classification and they” bulk large 


‘in the life of the church. 


Lower | (UL). Ww: ‘ar time e economy 


are ‘mostly at the mercy economic 
‘tides. a he presence of representativ es of | this 


“group the Church is largely due to. the 
less discriminate groupings in boy and girl 


‘groups. It is r are for the church to receive 
a person from this group | inn maturity. 
The e division of the 1 members. is: 


pper 5 per cent; Lower Upper 9 cent; 


22 per c cent; Lewin 50 per 
3 per cent. 


peer Middle 2 


justify the higher rating may be for a wide — 
diversity of reasons. The i income level Ww vould | 


M: ‘king 
Such 


Yearly. 
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| he case of professional men; = 
ince 
ish- 
ac. 
= 
ng The following table offers a picture of the 
financial support of the Church. 
ed e City Series, vol. 1, $10-$2 31.0 
~ 


rac 
at these figures are for the $1 16,500 


d by subscription. The endown ment ensue 
composed almost entirely of gifts men Ww 


y here demands. recognitio yn of of on and 
u 


_ resumption by a straight U ticket for trustee 


top tt two bracket of the pledges and taking experts of the congregation organized a Fi. 
the total budget of $24, 500, the figures indi- nance Committee ‘that is ; composed of five 


of the church is due to the fact that the for the deficit where it in all probability. 
organization now | has and has had for gen- did center, the fact that leaders ship | had fallen 


erations about 10 per cent of its ' member- — “out of the hands of those who could afford 
ship i in the large income bracket. These & this committee was born of twelve thou 


He was criticizing the tawes. that, took 88 The World | Service Committee the 


cent of his income over $200,000 per a charged with an an educational Program aad 
“ar a year. At the rate of 12¢ on the dollar. his” the ‘allocation of funds. T 
pledge o of $ $500 cost him $60 for the year this committee is 
a% 


the stamp of a “rich man’s” church. .F wo marginal agencies 
a does” not imply that it is largely composed funds; the Camp Committee that i is in char; 

weathly It does that the of the Church (donated by a U mem- 


GAN 


ber) and the Woman 's Leagu league. Camp 


s is sy mbolized ‘by building 
ts “4 Two of the wealthiest members were on the | 
building committee. . They visited the archi- 
tect who ‘Was enga aged at the -moment 
_ building a stone church. They w ere e impressed : 
asked the difference in cost between 
such a building and the $75,000 brick build- 
q ing they had originally planned. The differ- 


Po ence was $100,000 so they 
5 


ofa willingness to give time and it is com- 
of a chairman (L U), 


OF 


social appeal of the ins titutional 
church is outstanding criterion of its 
prospective growth, ‘Competition among 
decided o over Tiberal Protestant bodies has shifted from the 
: the luncheon table to give $50,000 apiece tO doctrinal warfare of the past to the weapons 


erect the p present granite and marble st > struc: of social appeal. 7 he number of non- -church 
members” associated with an organization in 
church is a factor in judging its social: 
appeal. following table i indicates: ‘the 
social division in a number of major 
the pas st ‘thirteen years this board of three organizations and the percentage eof the group 
elected one a year for a three-year who are members of the church. 
term, has been n composed of: seven U class 
three LU two) UM; and « one The 


ANCL AL CONTROL 
of the financial life of 


per cent of the members received into full 
o UM and one M class trustees served dur- church members rship during the las st three 
in a period in which the church fell $12 000 years were first on into some _ 
behind on running expenses. This sad state of organized s 
affairs bec came. the prime a The 


a“ 


of 
new minis ster who 


1 immedi iate 
.A quiet meeting of twenty U and 


rote off the $ $12,000 deficit. 
 . from the U and LU brackets. Adding the ‘2 In a thoroughly shaken mood the financial _ 


cate that. per cent of the present income U and two LU men. Centering responsibility. 


7 ‘figures i indicate an obvious dependence upon sand | dollars worth of travail. It meets only 
more wealthy individuals. An called meetings is plainly an insur- 


giving, however, came in a call upon the — The benevolent are limited to 20° 
person. making the largest gift ‘in the church. per cent of the funds raised by ‘subscription. | 


- Committee is largely selected upon the basis 
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n (1 U, 3 LU UM, and 1M) in in- 
the young The three bankers with | minor “executive 
of this is obvious in the appeal of the young positions, one doctor, one insurance man, two 
organizations to people outside the merchants, and three industrial foremen, 


actual church ‘membership. Under these. ‘The voice” ‘once given the Deacons has 

Jeaders the youth work averages nearly 50 passed to the Cc hurch Committee composed 
f five “per cent on-church members and the of -four with the Minister 
ibility” “pas stor’s. pies in church membership 1 records 

ibility indicate that more than half of the of all major organizations and f four 
fallen people are first associated with the ‘members at large elected by the 


pout through y outh: organizations tion. The is 


NON 


Offic ers 


Nog 
Officers 


wn we 
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ers 
Scouts 


Boy’sCamp 8-16 
‘Girl’s s Camp 16 


aly ent men 4 UM, 


by 
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social classes, the equipment and opdeaeil 

place the actual social activity upon an upper ‘thing, The ‘prejudice “of the congregation 
class level comparison with s = dancing in the parish ‘house was of 


ganizations in ‘the community. a many ‘years’ standing. It disappeared 1 when oe 
room was completely ‘redecorated as a_ 


TROL, OFFICIAL AND AC CTUAL 
One of the delightful things about a with the twin stipulations ofa bronze plaque 


church “org sanize zed upon the sis of the and ‘the privilege of dancing for the young 
congregational type of government is that people. The young people 1 now have dances. 
very few people. ever have the idea that they — A rev ealing bit of control occurred during . 


are being controlled. However, it would early days of the war. The minister 
ave of absence for 


and equally inaccurate to insist “military service, The: for interim 
only” those who are elected to office are leadership ) were not bright and some twenty- — 
able. to sway the policies. ~ five influential | members from the U M and 


Technical control was once vested in 1 classes ga gathered ‘unofficially to affirm their 


Deacons. The deaconry has 1 now become, tion, Telephone conversations led them — 
however, an office’ used to. pay passing re- to b elie eve that they were in the majority. 
“spect to” the faithful who are not eemed The three: U class Trustees, however, de- 


of being Trustees. The present com- cided after some debate ‘to support ‘the 
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full, 
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qu it the: AND ITS CLAS ASS L INES 
“nominated another to chairman the meeting; cance the social 


e second trustee moved that the minister's unit ‘lies not in the absence of clans lien 
request be granted; the other trustee Sec- within the group but in the inclusion of 
the m motion. The vote 222 to 2 "virtually all classes within a single organiza. 
- tion. The church does have class lines within | 
h The is ou of people but social lines are stil! 
aa wg crossed in society and they probably 
_ pulpit accepted a call to another caurc ch. mo more readily crossed in groups bound by an 
a: rospects were indeed dark and the Churc expressed ideology that denies their validity. 
_ Committee voted unanimously to inform the. The church is not the automatic agent 0’ 
- minister that a continued leave of absence — an Horatio Alger career but the congregation 
seemed "inadvisable. his  decis ion was, studied offers numerous individual instances 
reached the third” meeting of the Com- where persons have gone bey ond their nor- 
mittee. A fourth meeting was called to hear mal environment through the dis scovery ofa 
the: letter that had | been prepared, The higher soc social level in their church a association, 


Chairman of ‘the Finance ommittee re- The church | in our present study: offers a 
turned from his summer home in time for college to young people; 
this: and immediately upbraided the -“Deacon’s s Fund” provides for mode rate loans 
wd to any family at the minister's discretion: 
their minister. He forced an ‘affirmation. of gna “Camperships s” of varying sizes make 
= leave through a Teluctant_ summer camp available to all ‘of the 
young people. | If the financial control centers 
a vote of 226 1 to 3. ina a small group, of the social 
he Chairman of the Finance C ad 
‘gave his definition of democracy d uring the WwW hile no can be made for soci 
“critical” hurch Ce ommittee meeting. equality. the practice of the church, 
words were, ‘the greatest thing about democ- ‘includes many classes holds an ied 
racy is ‘that people will listen to’ those who by which its own failures may be critici d. 
“have the best judgment and I am convinced 
that they will do so” here. ” He won. 
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obably ye “SECTIONS AND CHAIRMEN FOR new means of aiding i in the training of ‘social 


1945 MEETING science research "personnel, which. has always 


b 

ag The following members of the Society have eee one of the Council's chief functions, the 

ent of conse sented to act as Chairmen of the Sections for regular fellowship programs were continued. 

1 1945 meetings: = Despite the wartime decline in the annual num- 

gat ion V. of applicants for pre-doctoral and post-— 
stances: Tueory—Talcott Parsons. doctoral fellowships, seven of the former 
ir nor SocTAL PsycHoLocy—Clifford Kirkpatrick. eight of the latter were granted for 1943- 1944. 


you LATION—Irene Taeuber, Of the former, four went to sociologists: Robert 


iation, Sociometry—Robert K. Merton. F. Bales, Harvard University; Paul J. Campisi, 
a COMMUNITY axp Ecorocy—Charles Loomis. niversity ‘Neal A. Gross, Iowa 
e loans Crrm1NoLocy—Donald R. Taft. ennsylvania Of the latter, two were awarded 4 


Poutricat Soct 1oLocy—Sigmund to sociologists: Dr. Paul W. . Tappan on the 
DUCATION: —SocIoLocy y—Lloyd Allen Cesk. 4 staff of Queens” College, Dr. Kurt 


CONTRIBUTED Papers—Katharine Jocher, Wolfe of Southern Methodist Univers sity. 


att You NG, President Other efforts concerned with the of 


retion: 
; 
of the 


ce 


REPORT ‘THE _REPRESENTATIV E TO of represent the university social science : 
TI SOCIAL SCIENCE research organizations he Id in April, 
ch, it During 1944 the activities of the Social the major problems in organizing teaching and 


lines indicated in Professor E. W. Burgess’s ad-- = tion period | and was enthusiastic in its support 
a 
-mirable and full | report of last year. The prose- of the Council’s program to aid younger men. va 
 cution 1 of of course, to make Another | effort has to do with the present 
rs, as maintenance of science pe rsonnel in government service and 
the Washington office and the counseling serv the: relation of s ich service to university train- ‘ 
ices performed | Donald Young, Paul W eb- ing. The C ouncil’s Committee on P ublic Ad- 
bink and others. ‘Yet in: addition to helping in ministration engaged Lloyd Short to examine 
the “war effort and to carrying forward certain the conditions of service in the national govern- 
projects previously approved, the Council made ment, and in accordance with his ae oe 
"progress in planning for the post-war period. tions the Council has appointed a small com 


mittee to aid the Civil Service Commission in 


i Science Research Council followed the general | ~ research in social fields” during the demobiliza- 


se number of reports The C 

turn promising young social scientists. mittee ona Guide for Study Local History 
"professional careers ‘or training disrupted by published volume entitled Local History: 
| wartime duties, The progr am is entirely flexible, How To Gather | It, Write ‘It, and aa 
_ prepared by Donald Dean Parker, and edited 


“$0 as to ) provide assistance to suit a wide variety 
individual needs. Such assistance may take for the Committee by Bertha ‘Josephson. 


The purpose of is to aid the 


part or ‘fullet time may agencies, Committee ‘on Wa ar took 
a 


of either pre- -doctoral or post- -doctoral status. an active interest in promoting the colleston 
In addition to and retention of adequate records of wartime 


“| 
‘ized. 

rill 


and ‘national in scope. Such data will be in- Peony sciences, and the humanities, d will 
valuable for all the social sciences after the facilitate co-operative projects. 
Of more immediate interest to The Council has its efforts to ¢ ene 


of the Subcommit 
‘Pacific Commitee ‘which I fies, b of data or new 
resulted in the publication of a first issue of periments. The restudy of R. C. Angell’s case 
an inventory of available materials and current © histories analyzed in his book, The Family 
research in the fields of population, labor, Encounters The Depression, is practically com- 
health and welfare, housing, crime and delin- = pleted and scheduled for publication in 1945 
— This publication is entitled Projects During the year Committee on “Social. 
And Source Mate rials In Social Statistics: Pa- Adjustment organized an 


anal Council has long encouraged research 


study was an investigation of environmen- a other studies 
effects on foster children, begun by Dr. “various types of mental "disorders, 
Barbara Burks" under the ‘supervision economic status and residential mobility. O: ther 
subcommittee: the ‘Committee on Social repetitive studies have been sidered, and 
Adjustment, completed by Dr. Roe as. Professor Burgess said | in last year’s report, 
“ 
in 1944. The results of this study will be pub- ‘further suggestions are welcomed.” ‘© 
lished by the Yale School of Alcohol Studies. The Council’s interest in systematic apprais sal 
new subcommittee of the Committee on of research methods: is a continuing one. The 
Social Adjustment was appointed in December, Project having to do with methods of u using: 
1943 to explore research needs with respect to personal “documents in social s science research 
_ the subject of adjustment in old age. Under its concluded with the early in 
“supervision an annotated biblography of sources 
of data and completed research in this field ae in History, Anthropology, parges 
"prepared by Erich Rosenthal, pub-  ciology, by Louis Gottschalk, Clyde 
_ lished in April, 1944. This subcommittee also and R. C. Angell. Another undertaking in the 
sponsored a conference on research plan nning — general field of appraisal | and improvement of 
in its field; initiated work on the development research methods which is particularly timely | 


of a new research instrument, namely, a stand- 3 concerned with attitude and opinion measure- 
ardized inventory and scale of for ment. Mc Nemar has prepared a pre- 
dum on methodological prob- 


oo in this ‘field and a critical review of the 
by Otto Pollak ‘and Tibbitts on research literature as a basis for further work 


Ag 


age and employ ment, the other a comprehensive. _ toward scientific development of this area. 
_— potential research | in the whole field, In addition to its endeavor to raise the level 
of research standards, the Council from 
_ Another project ‘of the Committee on Social to time attempts to promote research in im 
Adjustment deals with subject particul ar portant but neglected fields. The excellent ac 


interest at this time, the rehabilitation of complishments of the Committee on Social 
physically’ handicapped. Roger G Barker has Security represent just such a development. In 
a critical survey of recent Tesearch in the autumn of 1943 Committee on Labor 

this” area and is engaged “upon an extensive “Market ‘Research was appointed to explore this 
planning memorandum on the subject. eee field and to plan for research therein. A series 
In addition to various specific studies which | of “meetings resulted in 1 a number of tentative 
of the social: science disci- conclusions. Among” these was the general con 
--viction that if we a are ever to arrive: at “scien 
National Council ‘and tific knowledge of the functioning of the 
of Learned Societies setting up a market, its problems must first be defined, i 
Conference Board Associated Coun- —part, in terms of population factors, 
motivations, and social 
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more only by objective testing and retesting of pon the atic people. Commitments for 
hypotheses in an interdisciplinary approach will three studies of interest to. sociologists have 


it be possible to arrive at systematic generali- _ been secured by this committee: Philip Hauser 
zations upon which prediction and control may and Conrad Taeuber will prepare a monograph — 


follow. Arrangements have already been made on the effects of | the war on American popula- | 
for study of relationships between labor market = tion ‘movements; F rancis Merrill, | one on social — 


problems and population factors, adjustments to wartime conditions; and Louis. 
emerging complex of problems on which W irth, on the effect the war upon 
the Council has been promoting ‘research through mino 


er 
its Committee on War ‘Studies has to do Youn, Representative 


Family 
y com- 
“104 the social and psychological of ‘the war 
Social 

yroject 

aim 
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NOTES A AND COMMUNICATIONS In thinking migrants going a distance thee 
A! 


from a point of origin for a given 
a: Isbell’ s re tion, some of whom drop out along the way as 
lating of migration & encounter. opportunities. These -opportuni- 
ke Bright and Thomas’ earlier one * empha are usually thought as economic. hh 


the for formulation of a better thinking al migrants as) choosing community 


definition of Opportunities. Like the earlier ‘in which to live, one imagines persons, prior to 
“study, it also. shows a tendency f for the data setting out on their journey comparing the 
substantiate the theory, ‘thus ing further amount of their liking for one or more distant 
justification for new efforts to improve this defi- points and their liking where 
= . Focusing their analysis on ‘the pe points: “they 
greatest discrepancy between observ ed and This latter “point of view. appears: to 
a results, both studies have contributed more nearly with Stouffer’ s idea of intervening 
largely to an of the techniques Opportunities s than does the view Bright 
first applied. and Thomas, whe wrote: “By no stretch of 
view of migrating as one of choosing, from 
rather r than as form of. going” a distance, 
_ may bring new light on the problem. Here i: 3 
work of those” who term their studies of pat- gi 
of choosing sociometry deserves examina- ginia. ‘4 
tion for its adequacy dealing with the Stouffer, 
tions posed by Stouffer's theory, 


IBRARICS 


futur 
intervening to the south east 

3 tunities. “They ‘might like restate the theory “And if pred intervention takes” place | before the 
somewhat as follows: The numbe r of persons migrant starts” on his journey, while he is in 
in a group, m, choosing another group, vi aries the proce ss of choosing where ‘to | go, this is a ing d 
directly with the attraction of m and inv versely reasonable assumption. Hoosier’ s knowledge 


with ‘the of intervening attractions? But or belief that an opportunity for w work exists 
perior 


the Procedure for measuring attraction here ‘Pennsylvania or Virginia might very well in- 
hibit his decision to move to Minnesota, 

In thinking of migrating as choosing, and of 

opportunities as intervening before the journey” 

Starts, opportunities are seen to be a function 
ean | nternal 1 igration in of communication. It is not the jobs, he althful 

Sweden and Intervening Opportunities,” American 

climate, recreation or friendly people that con- 


"Sociological Review, 1044, 6:627-630. 
Margaret Bright and Dorothy stitute” opportunities this view, but the 

“Interstate Migration and Intervening Opportuni- knowledge or belief of the migrant tha suc 

American Review, 1941, benefits exist. 
Restated to make this point clear, Steuer’ 

of persons ‘theory would read: The number of persons 

is directly proportional to going a given distance is directly “proportion 

_ the | pant ot of opportunities at that distance and to the number of benefits believed to exist at 

that distance and inversely proportional tot the 

roulier, ~anterven- number of benefits bel ieved to inte rvene. 


Opportunities: A Theory © Relating Mobility 


“Bright and Thomas, op. 
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have pe of study: achieves results. 
“such great between ob- with a great saving of time and pense. 

served and | expected results that the i inv estigators people present a different problem — so that the 
saw fit to make new calculations excluding questionnaire method would be very difficult 
them. were California, in Bright i its success doubtful. Questionnaires might 
Thomas’ study, and Stockholm ,in Isbell’s study. be used in a study of a limited group ) of old 
Of California the ‘investigators wrote: people who are well educated and who hs 
“We are of the opinion, however, that an been “engaged in professional work. Eve 


tere. important ‘part of the ration to California “this” group questionnaire should 


inz 

ral @ has been of a hedonistic rather than of a pri- | _ simple to check and should have as pe ques- 

marily economic character and has. been tions as possible. The simple fact of failing 
as 


| vated more | by climate. and legend than physical energy places” a limitation upon the 
superior opportunities.” of an older pe rson to fill out a ques- 
Exclus ion of California new calculations tionnaire that is at all extensive. If the indi-- 
showed closer agreement between observed and vidual during his active years was not engaged 


lor to ; 
expected migration the U nited States as a work which required the use of handwriting 
whole and for its regions se parately. Exclu- attention to detail, it is virtually 


sion of Stockholm also” brought closer agree- for him, in most cases, to follow 
wit ment between observed and expected migration through the details of filling out a questionnaire, ; 
in Isbell’s study. Of this she writes: “That the ‘even when answers may be given by the check 


incide ma 
opportunities the capital have a distinctive method. #F urthermore, many old people have 
Bright character, attracting migrants regardle: of the ‘poor eyesight | or other infirmities which handi- 

ab 

of the number of intervening opportunities, cannot be ‘cap them. Old people will sit and vis sit by the 
doubted.’ hour, giving information | concerning th themselv es, = 

op If it is ‘to think of ‘migrating as expending the nervous energy that 
+; A form of choosing and of opportunities as de- would be required to labor through even a very 


Vir pending on communication, then discovery and simple questionnaire. ‘If the individual 
_ ‘application of some index iving wei zht to op- fill out a uestionnai: re with the aid of rie 


SITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 


portunities in plac es pc posses sing unusual facili- relatives. then the answers would be un- 
ties for communication would seen m useful in ‘reliable. It is often true that the old 
= future test of the theory. y. Certainly the two will c over up his real feelings about his present — - 

y y. cover up his real feelings about his presen 
yes communities causing most t serious discrepancies adjustment to those who are caring: for him 
in the two tests cited are places which have or who know him well. ‘This is especially true 
‘eh powers of communication capable of fovercom- the: to live with his. 

vledge competitors, That the discrepancies they y cause It seems that the best ‘method of securing data f a 

tate, te may be accounted for principally by this su- on social-psychological adjustment is the per ae 

el} in- periority in communication is suggested. sonal interview with a schedule filled out by the 

Gorka: im Normal School expression was gained from those who lived 
purney by themselves, If interviewees lived with others, 
netion “SOME OBSE RV AT IONS ON it was found best to interview them away from 
althful ROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED t he family. If children or grandchildren Bi 
con- STUDYING TI THE AGED wa: present during the i interview, they are apt to 4 


it the | Early in any attempt to study old people it interrupt and often to correct the comment of 
t such becomes apparent that there are special prob- _ the grandparent. In a questionnaire study one 

lems which arise in research with the aged, would get the ‘relative’ evaluation of old 
First, one finds that methods person perhaps more "than inner feelings of 


which are useful in studying other groups are — 


rtional less effective in studying the aged. Those with laugl 

xist at limited funds and a limited research staff will her in town, 
to the [RR be interested i in the use of the questionnaire. It *2® G2ughter an son-in-law worked at a store 


has been found that “with younger people ‘the and provided a very comfortable home for th 


mother. If a questionnaire had been sent 
* Bright and Thomas, op. cit., pp. 780-781. the grandmother, the daughter would have taken 


“Isbell, op. cit., p. 039. the initiative in filling it in, since she was 


= 


a5 


aM | 
who knew her mother’s every thought “This was to the writer's at. 
_ desire. This would have added little to the tention when he went into the field with h his 


7 understanding of the adjustment \ of old people — schedule, It was not unusual to | find old people 
3 


living with children. When interv iewed in the whose children were in the age _ group from 65 
absence of her daughter and son-in- -law, Grand- - ‘to 75. . One feels a little ridiculous asking a man 
mother A. said she could not ‘wait until the 95 years old how he gets along with his chil dren i. 
children got off to the Store in the morning the children are 70 years old. Usually this 
that she could get about her work. Her daugh- is not the parent- -child relationsnip that the 
ter kept her in an easy chair most of the time research worker had mind when he 
‘and would not let her help do dishes or be of 
any assistance about the house, because * “Mother children | of the aged 
“might | get too tired, “overwork her ‘heart, or fall have left home or are preparing to leave home. 
and hurt herself. ” The interv ‘iewer found Grand- Another question _asked which did not yiel 
mothe A. ou - sweeping the sidewalk when he F satisfactory information was this one, “Do your 
-_ arrived. She was glad to discuss her feelings and — children come to you for advice? sft People 65 
> i with this stranger. She did not want to 100° do | not e xpec ct their grown children ‘9 
to spend the rest of her days in an easy chair come to them for advice. ‘It seemed difficult 
being waited upon at all times, ‘She wanted to the truth from the old people in ma many 
to be busy, to be helping and to feel areas concerning parent- -child relationships. They 
that she could ca care for herself. satisfactory would give very. frank reply about the 
search study must be one which will bring — marriage e, the deceased spouse, their own mis- 
this intimate and truthful expression of takes, when ques tioned about the loyalty 
. feeling. It would be difficult to get the desired | of their children, they ‘grew defensive and in 
results in any. ‘study which did not use the most cases did not seem to wish to discuss the 
pers sonal interview technique. subject. Very would criticize | their chi! 
oe. In interviewing ‘one must have in 1 mind just dren. although it was evident in m: any cases 
_ what he wants to know, and maneuver r tact- that the children had not done the right thing 
fully” to keep | the old person on the subject. by the parents. It seems that special thought 
i here is a tendency for older people to t take should be given to all pai dealing with 
the conversation and. get far away from the parent: child relationships. 
subject in which the interviewer is interested. Another area in which people 
_ One interviewer in taking schedules would spend often reticent is the area of religion. Many af 
whole afternoon talking with one person. He old interviewed by the 
enjoyed talking to people, and since he was no longer active in chur ch work and wh 
= older individual himself, he seemed to gain asked why they were not active they were it 
the confidence of the old people. After give” ‘socially acceptable reasid 
experience it was found that the information rather than the true reason. This was especialy 
could be gained in from forty-five minutes to’ 
_ two h hours. The schedule used contained 12, 
pages. The length of time depended largely 
' upon the ability of the interviewer to keep the seldom gave this reason. Men were more |ikely, 
old people talking along g the line of interest. to say that their failure to attend churches wa 
“4 People receiving old age assistance must be because they were not interested. If one * 
set at ease on whether the study would affect — 


to include questions on religion ; in his schedule 
_ their “pensions” before they talked | freely. Al- _ the wording of these must be done skillfully © 
a they would you from 


8 secure the real religio ous attitudes of the ol 
r “Does: this 


the Old Age Pension Office?’ ‘people. 


structed his schedule. Pr actically all of the 
d group: have who 


AR 


WIS 


peo 


true of the women n, who. often they 
not go because of thele health. the wome 
_had a higher health score than the men wh bo 


anything to do with how much pension Although the re are special proble whic 
get?” They were ready to talk freely when they arise in studying old people, there are othe 
had been “convinced that the information ren ‘factors which make such a study easy. One 0 Spe 
would not affect their pension. tthe ‘first things that one observes is that 
Different studies have attempted to find people like to be studied. 1 They welcome 
something about the relationship between old 
people and their children. ‘In constructing ‘spe 
one needs to remember that about the conditions encountered in 


of old eople are us t and normal group of ot 


4 
> | 
g 
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stranger who | ‘comes to them to” learn about period in n life. Howes ver, comments su such as the 

their problems. ‘They are anxious express follov are revealing, “I was happiest when 

themse Ives on all subjects but especially on all the children were home,” or ‘ wi hen I would 


with bis 
1 people 
from 
Za 
children 

this 


problems concerning themselves and their out- come home and get a child on “each. knee, 

look on | ife. One is. surprised by their frank- “Before the children left home,” or “W hen I 7 

ness and seeming honesty on ‘subjects: which was working hard and raising the children. 

young ger person would shrink from discussing. hen it comes to interpreting and° writing: up 


When asked what they thought was the hap- “the information, the ‘comments are very very -reveal- 


hat the 

he cor: _ piest period | in life, it was not unusual for the ing and give the one editing the study a better 
of the people to say, been happiest since” understanding of those interviewed. 
ies who ' omy husband died,” “My married life was —‘ There is much work to be done i in the studying 


e home. very” unhappy beca husband drank too of old people, Those chosen’ to carry on the 
it ‘yield much.” One receives the same frank reply to field work must have’ a sincere interest in the 


1 
Yo your many questions. The old people seem glad to welfare of old people and must have per- 
ople 65 ; } open th the pages of their lives to any sympathetic ception which will enable them to understand | be os 
dren son who will listen, It gives them a the position of the aged. None but the 
difficult of f importance to be asked their opinions. There ture, well adjusted, interested | workers 
n many no doubt that one of the strongest appeals in— Should be sent into the field, With a carefully 
ys. They _ the Townsend Movement was that it gave the prepared schedule and well chosen’ workers, an wae { 
it their people this feeling of importance, a feling abundance of needed information can be gained 
wn mis ~ denied many of them in everyday living. This from old people which will make it possible for _ 7 Y HM 
loyalty riendly response of the old people makes: us to cope effectively with the many new and 
in search easy. After taking a schedule, we always problems of aging. a 
“uss the had the feeling that the old people had enjoyed Jupson T. I L ANDIS ¢ 
ir our visit and that we would be welc to call Southern Illinois 
at thing There are many advar antages in going to inter- 
thought old people during the daytime rather 
ng with the evening. If ‘they live with children, the 
“children are more apt t be gone during the az 
: - day, and one can get a freer and more accurat An act providing cash grants for all families a 5 
expression of opinion from the — Canada with one or more children under 16 
er years of age was passed by the House > of Com- 
d when to do little writing in the presence of the in- August, 1944, and given n royal assent: 
vere in Ee terviewee, With old people there is no need for two weeks later. As from July 1, 1945, monthly 5 bb 
reasot this caution; they seem | grants will be paid to a parent or other person 
specials viewer to take notes, cause who has cus tody of a child, but the provis ions | 
hey di i them to slow up in their answering. Ms fact, it of the act do not cover an institution. A sliding - i if 
seems to add to their feeling. of importance to scale of grants, ‘increasing ir in with the 5 
have one writing down their comments. child’s age, provides from $5 to $8 a month 
taking sche -dules it is well to hav room to to each of the first four children in a family. > } 
record comments made on all questions. It Smaller are paid on behalf of additional 
one to check the correct answer, for example, children, the reductions vary from $1 per : : 
chedule le consider the happiest month for the fifth child to $3 month for 
fully t “the eighth or additional child, The grants: must 
the ol who w ere "maintaining their own | me applied ‘exclusively tow ards the maintenance, 
or living with their children and many who were care, training, edu ition, adva ancement 
economically independent. Those who have studied ‘the child.” They may be discontinued if they 
institutionalized old people have doubtless faced are not properly applied. The right to the grant j : 
different situation, One who studied old be established by re regis behalf” of 
found it very a child | born i in C anada and resident t here con- 
ecause the old people were so sad tinuously since birt h. of a child who has” been 


and cried frequently when he asked different ques- z. f Canada for th a st 
tions, Almost all of the people studied by the resid Previous to 


writer, were of a rural and small town background. “registration, ofa a child who has one parent with i 
Those with an urban background might reflect Canadian domicile for three years before the 


problems not observed in this group. child’ birth and continuously since then, or of 


— 
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— 
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a child who was born while one of his. parents — The new act is also expected to initiate 7o 
was member of the armed forces of Canada or number of important change in the ‘national 
within one year after such parent ceased to be economy. It involves redistribution of the nas 
member of the armed forces. ‘tional income and hence increased "purchasing 
- These cash grants are available to all families ; power among people in the lower income 


without regard to amount of income. But the groups. This will widen the home market for 


- _ Family Allowance Act leaves the way open for food, clothing and services needed by families. 
adjustments in the i income tax reductions now Hence the spending of the: family allowances. 
7 ~ 4 granted to parents with dependent children. It wil help cushion the C anadian economy hesan ing 


clear that the federal | government plans 
avoid duplication of benefits under the Income peacetime “peeduction must be r 
Ww ar Tax Act and the Family Allowance Act. The new legislation has received ve ry ‘little 
At present an income tax e: exemption is granted criticism, even from organized labor which until 
on incomes of less t than $1,200 in ‘the case of © recent years feared that family allowances would 
"a married 5 person, and on incomes up to $660 weaken its claims for upward revision of ° wages. 
_ in the case o of a single person. F urthermore, a The fact that wage scales in both Australia and 
taxpayer who, a dependent ‘relative’ New Zealand have ‘Fisen since these countries 
18 years of age whom he wholly ‘supports i s is be 
gr ranted a reduction of $108 in his income tax. 
Two precedents for the new legislation exist fears “among labor interests | in Canada. 
in Canada. One is the mother’s allowance paid However r, the Liberal federal governme 
by several provincial governments to widows en nactment of family allowances nen very 
with dependent children and to families whose : ‘vocal critics in the ‘Premiers of 
male head is physically or mentally incapaci- io. Ir i nou 
tated. The other precedent is the dependents” based on widely differ rent reasons. A ‘The Con 
allowance paid since the beginning of the pres- _servativ e premier Ontario: claims, 
ent by the federal 3 statistics to” the | contrary, that the 
4 families of men in the armed forces. “Marked large French Canadian Families in Quebec “will 
in Canadian publi ic opinion in regard benefit from the act at the. expense of the rest 
to the state’s responsibility for the care and — of Canada.’ * The Union Nationale premier oi 
development of the ‘country’s human resources Quebec terms: the Family | Allowance Act “an 
be noted from the fact that all federal invasion of | provincial rights.” Both men 
litical parties supported family allowances, and appealing to old prejudices in ‘thelr tes spective 
that the act passed without a dissenting vote” x provinces in an attempt to weaken the federal 
at its third reading. the Liberal administration's bid for a return to 
_ The new act, which is estimated to cost the power in the forthcoming feder al election. ol 
~ federal government 250 million dollars annually, Meanwhile the first two weeks in February 
will be financed from the consolidated revenue witnessed the registration of Qs per cent of 
fund. It is expected to correct some of the. de- the children in Prince Edward Island, for family 
fects of ‘existing wage systems which take no allowance purposes. _ The experience gained in 
account of the differences i in size of wage earn-— this ‘smallest Canadian province expected to 
_ ers’ families. The monthly grants will sup-— speed the registration of the children in the other 


plement family budgets both in normal eight provinces during the forthcoming months. 
Eva R. You NGE 
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and illness, unemployment, lay-offs, Z 
strikes threaten to reduce or wipe out The Montreal 
incomes, Substantial benefits will also be derived School of Social Work 
by servicemen’s families during the transition 
from discharge from the armed forces to estab-— AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
families whose children do not now enjoy the The Advisory Council on a 
educational, health, and other social facilities — “sponsored by the American Association for the A Es 
which are commonly available to urban chil- Vancement of Science has 
7 years of work. During that time it has been con- . 
dren. In ‘general, the act will benefit the less cerned chiefly with problems involving human rela- 
; than one-fifth of Canada’s total families who | tions in the field of forestry and has co- -operated 
“now rais more than four- fifths of the ’S the U. SF orest Service. Results have been 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant a renew al of : 


- 
on 
+ MM 
a 
iE 4) | 


charter for another five years. Recently, the Soil & d 
“ig onservation Service and the Agricultural Extension sor at ‘the of New 


itiate a 


national 

the n na. - Service have requested the Council to co- -operate - Professor Albert Morris of the Department of Soci-— 
chasing _ with them in dealing with some of the human rela-— 7 ology of Boston University will offer his courses in 
NL, tion problems involved in Soil Conservation. This “The Family” and “Criminology” in the summer ses 


added responsibility will considerably increase the sion. Professor Paul W alter, Jr., of the Department of 

activities of the Council, as it will be cooperating — Sociology, University of New Mexico will give 

with the three major agencies working in the field = courses at the Boston University summer session in 

soil and forest conservation. “Social Planning for Post War Recons truction” and 

Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard “Race Relations ‘in United States.” 


have been members of the Advisory Council since L teach 


Fisk University. Werner J. Cahnman ° 
s inception in 1939. former represents the courses on “Social Stratification” and “ ‘Colonial 
Association for the Ac vancement of 


he Policies’ at the summer chest Atlanta 
: 
Science, and. the latter, the Secretary of the Coun 


a cil, represents the Rural Sociological Society. 

cently Dr. Paul H. Landis, Washington State Col- American will interested in 


was to Council membership, ‘Tepresenting establishment of the Council for the 
the American Sociological Society Field ‘Studies in England and Wales in 


1043. A “report of the inaugural ‘meeting m may be 
The American Soci jal found in Nature, December 18, 1943. The following 
Work announces the appointment of Miss” Mary paragraphs are taken from ‘the Coun Council's 


E ‘ducation. She is on leave of absence from her — 


Aims. Briefly, sims of the Council are to 

position as Assistant Professor of Social W ork at facilities for every aspect of field work at first hand, 
u 

School of Social Service Administration of on Research Centres, distributed throughout the 


would 

Ww ages. 
lia and 
untries: 


and to set up for this purpose residential Field Study 

University of ‘Chicago. Miss Branch plans to con- ountry, The Council wis hes to co-operate closely with a : 
vat with undergraduate colleges on what part they local Societies and Field Clubs, and through the — 

an be } f Centers should also be able to play an important part 

yest play in the total prog ram of pro ee in the training of the community in sound knowledge, 
Jucation ; what the general content of the under- aesthetic appreciation and proper use of the 
graduate course should be; what aspect of field work side. 
should be provided, if any; and what Ways and Means. The Executive Committee con- x 


am sider that if the C. P.F. S. is to achieve its objectives 
provisions for accrediting and for continuing field it will be necessary to open four or five Field Centres — 
service might be developed. soon as possible after the war, to be followed by 


iy 
\ny wishing advice from the Association others as occasion and opportunity offer. The Centres 
will be staffed and suitably equipped to provide ade- 


= > 
on matters related to pre-professional social work quate board, lodging and working facilities for “num: fe 
education are invited to write to Miss Branch in bers ranging up to 40 or so students. Each Centre will 
care of the / American Association | of Schools of a be under the direction of a W arden who will be i 
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trained field observer and an experienced naturalist, with 
a 
he of Sociology for May Fairchild reveals that arrangements have been 
“1045 is a Anniv ersary Issue commemorative 


for the publication of a Spanish edition of 
s founding. ‘Special Dictionary of by a prominen 
“features are a series articles on “Developments in house in Mexico City. 
Last Fifty Years”; another ‘series on “The 


ars 


 Proximate F uture of Sociology af also. K. reports that he is terminat- 
. “Trends in Sociology.” Readers are reminded that ing his period of service with the Office of War In- — 


NGE 
this is. the oldest sociology Periodical i in the th June to return to. teaching 


The Second Annual Institute of Race Relations College in September. 


of the American Missionary Association, will be held > Invi iew of the cancellation of the annual spring 


Fisk University 21, 1945. General back- meeting, the Executive Committee of the | Eastern 


lations 4 ociological Society has announced the decision to 

he Ae continue the officers elected for 1044-1045 in their 

ind | respective offices for the coming year: “President, 

con- ‘cial be presented through E. Franklin Frazier; Vice- President, Robert K. 

n panel discussions, and seminars. Persons wishing ad- ton; Secret tary- -Treasurer, Bernhard Stern. ; 

erated ditional information as to the program, expenses, 

been _ scholarships, may write to Professor Charles 
of Johnson, Fisk University, Nashville 8, Tennessee. a | ih 
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ments 
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cently, from ‘the European Theater of Operations. 
He has been on leave from the University since 


Ninth Air Force, and Headquarters, First Allied Ais 


borne Army, in England a 


r 1043, Ww vith the | Psy chological: 


W in Africa and Italy 1943-44, 
and now with SHAE F. Dr. Robert Freed Bales 


“Instructor in Socialeny after a period of serv ice as 
Assistant Sociologist for tig Section on Alcohol 
_ Studies at Yale. Walter I. Firey, Jr., former teach- 
ing fellow in Sociology, has accepted ——— 
ment as As: fessor 
College. 
“‘foclean, reports that his two books, Cooperative 
Living in Palestine and Cooperative Communities at 


Work, recently published by the Dryden P ress, 


are being published also in the Kegan Paul series, 
- Sociology and Social Reconstruction, edited by Karl 


Henrik ib Ine Id, now with the Office of Wa ar — 


+ j 
University Missouri. Associ: ite Professor 


Brewton Berry has returned to the University after 
a leav e of absence extending over a period oft W 
years. _Duri ing the academic years, ‘1042 “to rosy, 
‘Professor Berry ‘was Fedlow pursui ng 


leave of ‘absence the current 
academic vei ar, which spent as visiting professor 
at the University of Wisconsin. Associate Professor 
CT Pihlblad has returned to the Department 
after eighteen months’ absence on leav e with the 
Office of Price . Administration. 


University of ‘ashington. Dr 
‘Lundberg, Professor of Sociolo y and Statist 
Bennington College, has been appointed Profes 
Sociology and Chairman of the department at the 
University of Washington eifective October 1, 1045 
His poe carries the title of Walker-Ames Pro- 


fessor Sociology and ‘is the firs t fa limited 


number of distinguished service professorships to be 
awarded under the Walker-Ames Fund. Dr. Jesse 


has an instructor the Department of Steiner, bee n the Chaireen of 


is at Northwestern University has | recently 

position as Associate Professor and Act-. 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology of | 
the University of Toledo, where she will be teaching 
courses in theoretical and 


ology. 


department since 103 6, remain 
aid 
_ partmental staff as a Professor of Sociology. 


ayne /niversity. Dr. . Norman 


Humphrey , Assistant Professor, of Sociology, spent 
the first semester in Tecolotlan, Jalisco, Mexico, as” 
post- -doctoral fellow on the Rackham 


Announcement has been made of the Rocky Ann Arbor, Michigan. ‘Dr. E ‘dward Jandy, 


Mountain Rural Library Institute, under the joint — 
ciate Professor of Sociolos 


is se Iv ing g co 


Ss sonsorship of Colorado Agricultural and Mechani-— : 
police practices to the American Coun-— 


alc ollege and the Univ ‘ersity of Denver School of 


_ Librarianship to be held in two sessions, July 23- 7 
at Fort Collins and July 30-August ro at Denver. 


Rural sociologists and agricultural extension workers 
of the region are cooperating in the program. In- 


terested persons desiring more information may 


University of Maryland. . Wright Mills is 
leave of absence to the Bureau of Applied Social 


schools 


cil on Race | Relations. Maude L. Fie ro, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, has introduced course in 


Sociology o f Religion. 

Through co- -operation of many technics! 
and universiti Master theses that are of 
importance to industry and ‘research, will be in- 
dexed in the technical Phgett- Index issued by The | 
National Research "au, Inc, 415 North Dear- 

Street, Chic: ago illinois. They will be 

plied on microfilm the Library of Indus trial 

a 


“a Research of ‘Columbia U niversity where he w ill Research, a non-profit organization, acting as clear- 


also teach in the 1945 summer school. Dr. Mills has" 


been named a John Simon Guggenheim Fellow for — 


to work on the project: “The W hite’ Collar 


ing house for the exchange of Technical, 
Management information. 


Man —A Study ‘of Middle- Class People.” 
CORRECTION 


‘University of Michigan. Robert Angell, 
Chairman of the Sociology Department, has returned — 
to the University after 32 months in the Army Air 

Forces as a training, intelligence, and historical offi- 
cer. He has gi gone on the inactive 


In the review of Carey McW illiams: Prejudice. 


Japanese- Americans: Symbol of Racial Intolerance 
by Leonard Bloom, appearing in the / April 1945 issue 
of the American Sociological Review (pp. 313- 314). ; 


list as Lieutenant- the figure ‘ “25 per cent” (p. 314 4) should be changed — 


r cent.” 


Colonel. For 16 months he Headquarters, ‘to read “39 pet 
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“American Handbook. James M Reinhardt 
Ayres: The ory of Economic SS. Roper B. ‘Vance 


urrent ‘Costa Rican Life. ! Carl Taylor 
essor 
nfessor Boardm: an : Patrick Gedde s.J.0. 


from the Gwynne — 
‘tment 


Gros : 


Hertz: 
 Kuo- Heng Shit z hina Enters the Machine Age. E dw ard ¢ Cc arter . 
Lindner: Rebe Lu ithout Cause. George B. ~Vold 
Linton: The ¢ ‘ultural Background of Per rsonality. Richard T. LaPiere ... 
“Adult Education for Democrac y in Family Life. Jessie. Bernard . 
Markham: Climate and the Energy of Nations, Ernest Manheim . 
Me ental {bnormality and Crime. W ‘alter C. Reckless 
Norm: ano: 
Saunders: A Guide to Mate ost aring on Cultural Re in. New 
Schiicking: The Sociology of Literary Taste. John H. Mueller . 
Sellin: Pioneering in Penology. C. W Topping . 
Smith: The H andbook of Industri ial Psychology. Delbert C. Miller . 


_ Stern : American Medic al Practice in the Perspectives of a Century. Stuart A, Queen .. 
Trew artha: A Physic al, Cultural, and Re ional Ge ography. Warren son, 
grarian ms the Baltic the Ae gean .. 
Anders ‘rson: State Le for N on- n-Profit Hospital and Medical Plans . 


Stu of Personal ana 
of the Second Se ssion of the UNRRA C ouncil . 


Kaufman: Prestig e Classes in a Ne w ¥ 


-Kluckholn: WH _Witchcraf 
and Marshall: Neighborhood Community Relationships in 


Lerner: The Economics of Control 
~ Lin Yheh-Hwa: The Golden Wi ing ... 
MacDonald: Revolt in 

Mair: WW in the British ‘Colonies 


Journe y through h 


Noon: Labor Problems of: 


Be American Union; C ‘ooperatit 'es de Crédito; Low Cost Housing in Latin America; Rail- 


Smith: Tabio. L owry Nelson 
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The and of Culture 


q Stewart and Couper: 
4 


‘Brown: They See jor Themselves 


Calhoun: A Social History of the American Family shin 
Chase: Democracy Under Pressure ..... 


American Tandbo bitter politic: 
ress, 1945. 508 pp. $3.75. apparently attracted the “attention 
4 This i isa reference of publisher, who on his own has 
ork on W 


Ww hile forty-four F pages are giv en to Memorable 


Dates” tunnin from Lief Erickson in 1000 intry. 
A. sevelt’s warning to neutrals 
apparently 80 per cent of the book is University Nebrask: 
devoted to the of facts of the 


5 


ICHIGAN 


= 


The Theory conomic 


‘practically ‘every broad phas C “hapel ‘Hill: Nort 
Carolina P ress, 1944. 317 pp. 


‘recent American activity. 
r subjects rand Russell once 


“are broken down i into ‘statement that Aristotle was one of 


‘crammed with factual material exhibits a mark the greatest misfortunes that ever happened to. 
of superb accomplis shment. In 488 pages there the human race. In polite but unmistakable 
‘is no sharp: break in topical continuity. terms Professor Ayres indicates a similar atti- 
hardly a violation of - good writing form. n. The tude toward that great body of doctrine known 
does what it was intended to do: provide as. classical: economics. doing, he lays 
an authoritative “manual- “suppleme nt to stand- open a_ serious and long-e existing theoretical 


ard historical works. die This is the sort of work» problem for bot h economists and "sociologis 
i There is no way of knowing how m: iny sociolo- 


becomes at once indispensable to the socia 
_ scientist ‘concerned part ticularly with the ‘ chat gists in the course of their education have had 
assimilate the dogmas of 


acteristic achievements and problems” of Amer- to 
ica today. This book is supplied with charts Classic | theory, but the 
and an index. Some documentation would en- have two guesses about this or group. _ First, they 
hance the usefulness” of the book, and the print must envy the conceptual integration its 
is rather poor for easy reading but is not structure as compared to the present status of 
discouraging. sociological theory; and second they must have» 


noteworthy here that the Congress ex- their serious doubts as to -whethe r this theory 
at all reflects present-day economic life 


: to the Office of War lidermuaha for the “prepa- behavior. To this group no better recommenda- 


ration or publication of any pamphlet or other _ tion can be ‘made than to read and ponder 
The 


literature . . . for distribution to the public Profes ssor Ayres’ closely reasoned volume, 

within the United States.” As. a result the book Theory of E iconomic Progress. 

was published in a somewhat condensed form In this prov ‘ocative statement of the | pos siti ion 
by a a reputable London publishing house, fa- of instrumentalism springing from Veblen and 
vorably reviewed, and widely read in the British Dewey, Ay res has tried to fill out the implica- 
Isles long before it became accessible to Ameri- tions of Thorsten Veblen’s dictum: * "There is 
can readers. In the meantime the Office of the economic life. process ‘still in. great” measure 
War Information became a target of criticism - awaiting theoretical formulation.” This, it ap-_ 
_ by ‘members of Congress for doing what Con- pears, is to be a task in which criticism of the 
gress had express sly stipulated, , ironically ailing tradition and integration of the social | 


the itself was used as a basis for q sc nces will play equall ri yortan parts. “The | 
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economist, 


of the scientific | ‘not t a solitary of “economic 

455 castaway.” If economics, as he feels, is ‘nique though, th the separate existence of institutional- 

455 among contemporary studies, in being the itself remains in jeopardy. res himself 

456 one in which eighteenth century (and earlier) comments on the facility with which economic 

456 habits of thought define the prevailing tradi- orthodoxy i is able continually to absorb its critics. 

456 ~ tion,” st Ay res testifies to the growing sense within Classical theory, hydra- like, presents no one head 

456 | c the fraternity of the» futility of subtle mathe- _ upon which a lethal blow may be delivered. — 

456° m matical analysis of wholly imaginary price situa- is futile,’ ’ he writes, “to lay stone upon stone — ee 
456 _ tions and to the demand for a more realistic except _ in terms of some preconceived design, —s 
456 approach to the “understanding of modern eco- and that is why criticism of the classical design a 
nomic problems. By now Ayres feels, ‘ “great been so completely ineffective. e. Whatever 

PS sums of knowledge have already been deposited ; the defects of the classical design, it still re- p> 
ress 


to the economists’ account by philosophers and mains the only over- all design we have, 


was sociologists, psychologists, historians, and will remain until another conception of the 
tion _ thropologists,” and in this book he has tried, - meaning of economy has taken form. ” In this | 
has Ee his own words, ‘ “to draw a few checks ¢ on a - task this reviewer feels that Ay res, like all who if eA 
account.’ have gone before, falls far short of his promise. 
book falls easily into three. parts. The The criticism is brilliant, but the new doctrine 
“first, a critical attack on the concepts of value, not forthcoming. Ayres anticipates a simpli- if 
utility, p price, and | capital ‘and the function fication of theory in which most of the esoteric 


integration equilibration” assumed to be formulas of economic orthodoxy will be swept 


inherent in the price system, is clear cut and away. The meaning of our economic activities 
It is when he is under the necessit "will be essentially imple and comprehensible 


of propounding a coherent. body of economic once they are stripped of what he calls the half- Ra. 


= 


hers doctrine the opposition that Professor truths of the past t and the humbug of the pres-— 

> of ‘Ayres’ views tend to appear vague and i ent. Before this can happe Professor Ayres 

ito defined. feels that two conditions must be met: a new 


able Then nature and the weakness. of the r revision-_ “set of ideas must be found with which to ‘make 


atti: ist program is apparent in the second section fresh theoretical start, and old ways of think- 
own [me devoted to economic behavior, Briefly, the argu- ing ‘must be abandoned, price analysis. and all. = 
lays may part as follows: This is a stimulating and a valuable book, 

ical “Economic wants are not be a assumed it leaves this ‘reviewer with the feeling that the 


sts 
olo- 


OF w 


primary data; they social habits, having new ideas for the “new economics have yet 

their origin for | every individual i in the mores "= be integrated into a coherent body of doctrine _ 

of his community. Neithe r can natural resources Ber and an adequate | method of analys is. For some _ ae = 

as one of the p primary factors of production be theorists, Professor Ayres’ book bears adequate q a 


4 
defined in terms of the niggardliness of nature witness that the process. of disintegration of = 
i: ithout _recours se to functional analysis” 4 ways of thinking is well under way. 
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esource availability i in terms of advancing tech- pon ‘ANCE 


nology. Similarly, the dogma which assumes the versity of North Carolina 
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ment falls before the modifications brought The Modern Prison System of Indic By Liev- 
about by technical advance. Finally, the static ¥ TENANT CoLoneL F. A. Barker. New York: 


be modified an This volume is one of a series entitled Eng-— 
factors 4 “peculiar to any given society or any lish Studies in Criminal Science promoted by the — 
given s stage in culture, Students of society and Faculty of Law of Cambridge University. . The 
culture should welcome. this author was for many General 


di of institutionaliam out Paul to. set t down ‘the measures taken by the 
Homan some years Once economics various provinces to implement the: Report 


cial abandons its classical framework it of the Indian Jails 1919-20, a 
The | danger of becoming hopelessly eclectic and thoroughgoing document. 
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"entirely from memory since he is at 

0! 

it is, it makes: rather dull reading 

ee the layn man. True, one may turn to the appro- Costa R Rican L oe 
priate s sections and learn something of the prison Columbia Uni 
personnel, classification of inmates, prison labor, P + 2 27 $3. en 

2 

aid to released prisoners, ‘medical service, T his book pre 

other traditional phases" of penology in India; Costa. Rican life two persons ho had 

what the Report of 1919- 20 rather exceptional opp: oortunity to study that life 

recommended—there a are 584 items and all are’ and the sociological e: s to see. its meanings. 


in the” appendix—and ascertain to is presented ing chapters: Land of the 
icos; Class and eve eryday living; Courtship. and 
: ards. But, after i _ marriage; Family life; Education; Work; Play, § 
a has s only a vague and disjointed picture of he. — Religion; and Democracy: If one wanted to he | 
prisons of India. eritical he might argue that the authors’ findings 
This book is a de- would have been better pi pee 
‘scription of the Indian prison system. To one 
unfamiliar with the diverse problems of India, 
a it is unfortunate that a picture of prison life 9 
in ‘that country: is not adequately presented. in terms of sociological analysis are not 
Three pages (pp. 66- 68) do give us some inter- catalogued by the chapter headings under which © 
: esting data; <4 ails in India are spread laterally they fall. This is by no means a fatal defect and 
over the terrain, rather than vertically, because ae been made an asset by the oe: in that 
of the intense heat. The Central Jail at Multan, they have not compromised or | skewed their 


for example, covers 100 acres; all jails” must — observations by too rigidly following | the cate- 


chapters, 


Or 


have garden space. gories which their chapter headings indicate 
Another we akness of this excellent year spent in an e xchange professorship at | 
is that little is 1 revealed of the the University of Costa Rica furnished 
tions or the character of the criminal tribes oppertuntty for wide observations i in th: at re 


ouis Stuart Sessions. the causes was “more precise ‘by submitng 
of violent murder, a type o of crime that after. questionnaire to their stu: 
“definitely” the: increase | and one ¥ which dents of both high school and grade. 
committed almost casually. On ‘practically all” important sociological phe- 
The main value is ‘that it “nomen they are, therefore, able to present 
some quantitative data, addition to this they 
carefully studied the history of C osta Rica as 
countries. “In India .. . there are many different a nation and the evolution of its culture, an 
races, languages and religions’ ’ (p. 8). Because understanding. of which the y very early “saps, 
of these, provisions must be made in jails to convinced was essential to an understanding of 
cope with them. earing 1g apparal, religious” ‘current phenomena which they were studying 
services, preparation of food—even Separate: ag analyzing culture of a whole 
kitchens—must square with diverse nat ive de- people 


‘mands. T ruly, 


‘differ videly. from that. 


: parisons "betwee en it and his own “nation ‘a 
spite mar iny y difficulties, the pas st. 20 years have culture. Secondly, can, however, study the 
shown a great advance in the management of people purely in terms of their own culture, 
jails their inmates. Improvements have been that is by ‘comparisons ‘between the different 
effected in oe administration -. segments or — of that culture. By use of 
labor 1as been done on the re- | nparison the r reader i is 

75 5). It is” his contention 
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of the authors necessarily, Mur 
But, in one of the aut =: 
t that vast country. But, trod 
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“the 
“intell 

‘wor 
as a Soci 


the analy: st. is describing but i is giv ‘en and the 


tanding of the cultural whys and where- Revie w (L ondon) ; iconoclastic economist and 


-fores of those phenomena. The authors do some mt friend of V eblen n; educator, and critic of uni- a 
be of both but, probably inadv ertently, do chietly _-versity procedures, developer of summer = 


437 


the firs t. The reader needs, therefore, to safe- extension courses, workers’ education, we edu 

‘guard himself against invidious comparisons— cation, visual education by displays “Index 


a type of comparison which the authors Museum’ and expositions; extensive 
hasize. in order to “cultivate his garden”; ethnologist 
deat’ ot In telling about the ordinary life of the people — and historian; lecturer, and militant and i 
of Costa Rica the authors make a happy com- sistent fighter for humanitarian causes—some 
“bination: between analysis and description. them “magnificent t failures”; developer 4 
nings. lay reade r will be more interested in the descrip- ‘regionalism,” -Tegional planning, and architect 7 
P ihe tion and the social scientist more interested in the and city-planner at home, in France, Palestine — hy fa 


_ analysis . The latter will not have to hunt _ and India; geographer and reclamation expert; 

a - analyses because | they are always fairly clearly psychologist and occasional associate of William | 


by ideas—incessant, self- -generating, self-propa- 
«Unite ted State 


C. TAytor 
De partme nt of ‘Agriculti ure gating ideas (260). These ideas everlast- 


ingly led to convictions and efforts at 


presented, although, as was said above, they are James” and G. Stanley Hall; establisher of | 
not catalogued in the detail that would have ‘cooperative houses and other housing ventures; 
‘pre- possible hi id_ the authors presented their publisher and pamphleteer; philsopher and (3 | 
“findings in a greater number of chapters. The prophet; irrepressible” enthusiast and dynamo 
[former will find that his interest is justified by of action; “maker of visions” and “weaver of ' 
. the descriptions which make him feel that he Spells” interpreter and synthe sizer— “P. G. Un 
really knows a lot about the Costa Rican limited. 
people a ind their ways of life. As states, “His life was 


Patrick: Maker of the Future. By organization. The account of this omniscient, 


PHILIP. Chapel Hill: University many faceted, colorful, kaleidoscoy VIC, dynamic, 


of North ( Carolina P ress, 1944. Po: xvi 504. = tireless and vigorous: nature, as” by 
This book should do much to suppleme nt the. very last of the 480 pages of text. “ea rae 5 
“activities of Lev wis Mumford in bringing before ad Doubtless partly due to the discursive nature Es =, q 
American scientists of all hues" and specialties Geddes’ thought, fragmentary nature 


the nature and “contributions: of Geddes, -whom of much of his writing, and the fact that = 


Mumford quite correctly, refers to in his in- was a teacher and expounder rather than a a 
troduction “as one of the truly seminal minds system matic writer, his ma 


‘mi 1ajor ‘Scientific contribu- 
the last century produced.” In addition to tions are “presented n rather. sketchy fashion. 
personal acquaintance with Geddes, Boardm: an However, even scattered and partial materials 
had the assistance of members of his family | lend themselves to “systematic | ‘treatment, a as 
| and longtime associates. “ This is reflected at AE. Morgan has demonstrated in his recent 
in extre ‘mely intimate details about biography of Bellamy. While Mumford sdone 

life of Geddes. The biogr raphy in 1 general takes justice to Gedde's contributions to regionalism 

the form of a chronological or running account and city planning, there is a crying need for 
of -dde’s ‘life, blending his personal life, his sound, systematic, synthesizing presentations 
‘intellectual and scientific interests, and his ‘pro- of his work in some of his other fields of inter- 
enional, promotional and other activities. = est, especially sociology. Young scholars and — 
Quite appropriately Geddes is referred to as seekers for. Ph. D. dissertation subjects please — 
‘the Scotch Leonardo.” Few men of his time take note, 
(1854-1932) had substantial, critical compre-— : J. O. 
hensi sion many and varied of Un uy of ‘Nebraska 
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Mandate the Pe sople. By Je ROME 


——— 


in these fields—the ‘Scottish Darwin” Bruner. New, York: Duell, Sloan and 
ociologist and proponent of Comte, founder of 1944. 27 
Bruner’s work is an attempt to c is 


which laboratory,” and, with Victor Branford, founder | _ temper of American thought on int 


a vhat Zeublin called “the world’s first sociological 


oul 
i 
their | be! 
cate- 
Lip at 
must 
mite 
rade. 
se ol 
— 


a 186)? If the interpretation in such a case as 


i derived is implicit in many of Bruner’ s inte ~ 


‘ie polls. It bears a resemblance to many i 
other recent works such as those by Mead, as Bruner 
Brogan, Dos Passos, and Menefee that have implies. In fact, ‘much of =the polling data 
tried to depict contemporary American : attitudes, E attests to the independe nce of political Action 
but differs from them in using controlled ob- from the people's ‘mandate. But when it is. 
servations as the basis for a description of the recognized that many of the opinions cited con- 
Be American mind.” a Mandate differs from. earlier ae economic and politic al affairs about which 
works on “public | opinion poll analysis such as the public is ignorant—and this Bruner’ data 


 Cantril’s in its omission of any discussion of the often demonstrate—one may excused an 

_ techniques of polling or their limitations. Bruner undemocratic sigh of see ae 


assumes t the v validity of results GWYNNE Nett LER 


in terprets” the data as” though their ‘meanings Reed College 


As a compendium of American public opinion “Essays in Social Values. By CLARENCE Mansi 
on foreign and domestic affairs, this study yis (Case. Los Angeles: — The University of 
of value. But it is doubtful if all the interpreta- _ Southern California des 88, 1944. 144 i 

may be viewed as a 


> 
tions given by Bruner follow directly from the series of | essay sm a 
~ data, and this is the work’s basic - weal cness. If, continuation of the author’s book Social Process 


; a») per cent of the workers i in and Human Progress (192 24), showing his steady 


7 certain war- industry comm s indicate their effort to develop a compre he nsive > philosophy of 
willingness to leave these communities after the —_— S upon a nee fa ground of sociological 
war should they lose their jobs, while 5 58 per knowledge. 


a cent would stay on, does that mean, as Bruner _‘ The first and leading problem of the book is to. 


says, that “the “migrant popul lations will be — “connect logically an objective investigation of 


“as ready to leave as they were to come” (p. 1es—especially _social _values—with their 
philosophic standardization. are “the 

this is dubious, one may more seriously doubt selected. objects | of the ‘evaluators themselves. 
the many analyses throughout the work based They are not imme ediately imposed upon the 
on “moot assumptions and post factum ‘imputa- living being, but are selected by it bec ause of 


- tion, The assumption that opinions are rationally Re: Ex. position on the scale of life. More exactly, wad 
values characteristic of each life level are those 


-pretations. F or example, a poll is citec showing objects which the being selects by virtue of the 


9 people in 10 to be in | favor of cc ontinuing fact that it participates with living — at 
‘rationing after the v war if this wer re necessary ‘that 

to feed people in countries that have e been hard Social values ‘consist of “objects 

“hit by the war. ” Bruner uses this to_ argue , by living things . . . because they live in groups” 


“The country knows of the e dangers of infla- (p. 44). Some v: alues on social level are: 


mestic issues it 
e of 1 political action is 


a tion...” (p. 183). Not only is this using the ee presence of associates the g group, recognize’ 


results out context, but other polls status in the group, the group habitat, m utual 
have indicated that most st Americans do aot aid. Applying the principle of genetic gr radation 
know what the abstraction, “inflation,” means. to the behavior of human individuals in relation 
‘urther, it is patent, as ‘Bruner recognizes to other individuals and groups, the author 
from his data, that opinions on specific matters _ classifi ies it on a scale corresponding to successive 
are often, as the pollsters say, -“uncrystallized,” levels of the individual’s “social age. oe - Social 
that is, they are fluid, s subject to the propaganda age. estimated, first, by a nature and degree 
of events words. This does not deter the al awareness aware: 
author, however, from making predictions as to _ ness of the pre of others, of their pleasure, 
what the American mandate will be, e.g., , of their welfare” (pp. 716); secondly, by the 
“Americans will demand the heads of inclus siveness 


the highest el of “social maturity 
“notion that. is a an ide al altruism to which ap 
ae W hile this may y be true under a certain circum- ue. 


| 
oy 
| 
it 
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BOOK. REV IEW 


factual ond 


an be tween the domain 
of specifically social values as defined and other. a lifetime dev to study specu- 
omplexes s of values which characterize modern — lation on the f fund: amental problems of man 7 
civilization, The problem is stated on the basis and society, The ‘style is compressed and sen- 2 
ral t the ory of culture. ulture con-— tentious, the author's s intent is not always 
“communal experience externally stored ‘perfectly clear; the boc y have suffered 


t rm of. tools and symbols” somewhat in translation, for it must: have | 


runer 


These are products of intelligence, which ‘ “pur- been “difficult to translate into” 

analysis and ends with the abstract” (p.82 idiomatic English. 

Man has always" supple rented this analysis by st of what is of great est interest in this 

art, philosophy, - book is sto be found in the opening chi apter, | 
igion. But | the rapid drive toward an alysis in “Elements of Politics, which occupies 

moder rm times has resulted i dina a machine tech- fifty-seven pages of some two hunderd words 

a money economy, and a science which — each. This paper may be described as a dis- 7 a 

bec from social values cussion of two, or perhaps three basic ‘concepts: 

be politics (with inflections of the term, “ ‘political 


“Our brief summary is quite ‘inadequate, for libe vralism, “P olitical action,” he ‘says, ‘is 
much deep and original thinking is cbedied an action guided by. the sense of what is useful . 
in this little book. hough some generalizations and political action” r se cannot 

seem questionable to ‘the reviewer, others qualified as either moral or immoral.” This i 


serve a much more extensiv e treatment. We not exactly the concept of the political, so 


“i hope that the aut hor wil ll soon complete the as the present reviewer's knowledge. 
philosophic nthesis for which, he has been is commonly held by contemporary writers; it z 4 
striving. In the preset nt critical period of human is somewhat more inclusive in reference, but 
aistony there is urgent need for a new methodi- | "greatly in conflict with the usual concept. It 
cal social philos ophy. This need cannot be logical, in view of his broad concept of politics, 
satisfied by the old sacred or secular ‘schools that Croce writes rather unfavorably of 
those or by those amateur philosophers who have possibilities of sociology, which he evidently | 
of the multiplied number during the last few knows chiefly through 1 Pareto 
gs at years, ort ‘In the field of ethics . . . the life lived is” 
FLorian ZNANIECKT moral one, for which . . . politics is a ‘means 
lected University of nd not < an end.” “Moral conscience requires 
| are: "Polit ics Morals. By BE NEDETTO Croce ‘the depth of his own being and, with purity and 
mized inslated by SALV CASTIGLIONE). humility o of heart, ask questions of and listen to 4 
nutua P hilosophical Library, 1945. 204 the voice which . commands him and 
Jation follow with resolute and courageous spirit his 4 
lation is, of ‘course, one of the own ‘inner voice”” 
wuthor | better- -known contemporary Europ.an writers. In Cc hapter Four t author contrasts ‘ ‘lib- Ba 
essive & mee brief biogr raphy of him prepared a few years “eralism” a concept and ideal, favorably, with 
Social states that in his interests and writings: he authoritarianism, whether religious or of any 
Jegree has shifted continuous ly from literary criticism, other type. He is extremely critical of the no- 
aware through history, to philosophy; and an examina- tion of equality he attributes to the 
of the titles and dates of his s principal ~_philosophe rs of 1789 and later; however i 
yy the publications bear out this generalization. As that ‘equality God, whose children 
h the might be e xpected in 1a small vo volume of rather owe all are,” is a valid | and useful ‘concept. ‘There if 
. This sive ‘intention, written by an elderly ds visible in at least two passages, notably 
which gentleman of such personal history. this: 193, an apparent disposition ‘to make the 
esents of two hundred mall pages is not social science of the state upon its cil izens ethically 
as an in the” ordinary sense of the term, nor yet is solute, subject only» to being 1 res strained by 
value. moral cultivation ‘of mankind. 


philosophy of the rigorously reasoned and elabo- 
rated academic type. It is an essay 


Those interested i in fundamental philosophical 


lation- 


ts 
is 
which | 
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rocess 
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AME 
questions pe rtaining t hum ‘society, issues rea asoning is loose emotional, un- 
questions concerning society s politically or- ‘certain—as one may judge from his scurrilou 
ga inized in particular, will find this book pro- and to one serious examina 
vocative, but pe rhaps irritating and difficult to ti 
understand. It lacks an index, which would primary question is ‘is 


have been helpful. criminals are a necessary, 
aid to peace. Whom will we influence by th 
University of Virginia trials and whose » respect for internationa al 


War Criminals: Their Prose cution and Punish- ota of our limited politic al resources we can. afford | 
ment, By SHELDON GLUECK, New York: Al- to divert to the trials from other internatio 
fred A. Knopf, “1944. 250 pp. $3.00. “Perhaps we must ‘really choose 
'Profess sor G lueck’s scholarly, comprehensive, tween the “symbolic value of joint action rhe 
- nd lucid exposition ofa formal, legal basis for to do jus tice” and other meas sures of a mo 
trials of war criminals contributes | to a better — humdrum sort. No one thinks, as Glueck ¢ appe ars 
unde rstanding of this tortured question. He to believe ny do, that merely not holding 
re suades us ‘that certain war crimes can be : the 
defined. adequately” for legal process and that as we whenever we must 
individuals, not states, are the proper -Tecipient with sex  offende rs agai nst minor s, the 
punishment. He assigns to national courts strength of our. ulsion at an offense is ro 
punis shment of ordinary’ iminal acts, reserv- to wisdom of the most motion: lly 
- ing for international courts notorious offenders, satisfying corrective proposed. If we “talk of | 
enemy _leade TS, the persecutors of stateless the “family of nations,” what kind of family? 
- persons (Jews s). Le ess decisively he questions In short, will it best serve our ends of enduring 
the cautious British and 4 American military peace to punish war criminals by internation al 
law regarding the traditional de fense- on the action, even if we can validly do $0? 
ground of action for the state or at the command  - ffort expendec 1 on war trials ris sks not only — 
of superior officers. He dem: ands surrender of the neglecting of indispensable concrete 
accused men as a jus stifiable term in the peace nomic 4 and political measures but also the aggra- 
treaty, but admits we must overlook the smaller — vation of national antagonisms. We will not 
7 fry and concentrate on the many major offend- & ‘Strive constructively for peace while talking of 


rs. An of is the | ntine ill n 


— 


* The most section of, Professor handled the sibunals 0 of ithe a armies es involved” q 
Glueck’s book is perhaps the pages (95-1 95-113 3) (p. 115) is to CO . Did the eee 

where he expounds how international courts ¢ tive trials in 1919 not to. ‘the ris 
“legislate on the” foundation: of the “comm Nazis sm? WwW trials” enrage | 
(customary ) law of n ations” as Anglo- Saxon | parts of the German Do we make 
courts built our law folk custon ‘This co-operation by the next 
‘is a stronger” legal basis for these trials than — in trials of its heroes a measure of emailed 
 ' had previously found. The cogency of a7 good faith? When we have been unable to pass a 
"reasoning depends, however, “upon _the exist- a federal anti- lynching statute, and when Russia 
; of critical “condition : _interna- no sc s in 
‘tional consens sual order with the vitality, say, 
of English national unity in the 14th century. “Jews in ri 
excellent complementary discussion relates ceed. ‘beyond trials ‘the creation 
the existing law of war to our sentiments more enduring footing for international amity? 
= sovere ignty, which Glueck — toe ae arfare is a technology. So long as total wars 
be weak nin are fought, it is debata ble whether we can con- 
As a treatise this study is their manner of fighting a any more success: 
But on the no less important sociological as- fully than our forefathers prohibited usury or 
_ pects of war trials Glueck’s implied and paren- _ throttled the factory system. The exis sting rules 
_ thetica al answers to certain key questions re- of lueck says, were framed with full 
quire scrutiny since his views are so widely consider ation of ‘ ‘military necessity.” But in total 


accepted as to On these wider war di does n not “ “necessity” with the rela- 


as 


a 
mot 


& 
£ |. 
| pe 
= 
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“tive strength of the of the parties? anced by ‘the disadv antages of projected ex 


In conclusion Professor Glueck professes to ability to: deal in | sociology: the sociologist’ 


be inditfere nt to the judgment of these trials by 
“hate- filled and gullible’ German people after proble ms, and the 
the war; it is rather the of his tory y situations, 


deems important. True, it ded 
a a write this historical ser ately but it is our ron this pessimistic note. Our author, however, 


Bi who must fight the next war if we allow’ focuses his main attention on the “ “ex post | facto” 
our attention to be diverted from finding effi- expe riment (a term borrowed from F. S. Chapin) Me 
ient policies to establish and maintain peace. which, by circumventing the difficulties of trivi- 
ARNOLD ANDE RSON ality and artificiality, is of great potential value 


the scene after “natural circumstances” have 
‘Experime ntal Study in ted ‘the necessary contras sting situations « or 
By Ernest Gre EN WOOD produced different effects in se 
own Pre ress, 1944. 163 population, ‘Through “sy mbolic manipula 


of data, the experimenter r tests _hypo- 


“Can sociology. expe nce?’ or the cause of an effect. 
4s waiv ed in fav or of the questions “W hat forms oan ‘But, Greenwood states, . while the projected — 
sociological by experiment is ‘scientifically impeccable and of 
be evaluate The author's little: practical value sociology, t , the reverse 
ion of a model ex ‘periment is one in is true of the ex post facto experiment. ‘Since ; 
a hy pothesis is tested through the social oc currences are not randomly dis- 
of contrasting si ations tributed, there re are differences greater 
less subtlety between individuals who find them-— 
controlled. There is no Green- selves in in differe nt social situations; in other 
wood points out, that the experimenter himself _ words, the experimental and control groups cf 
be the agent in ‘creating the contrasting situa- ex post fac to ex} (periments are always” self- 
selected to some degree. And, since it is 
possible to apply techniques of andomization, 
fit, ation of experimental “types factor control is confined to the equation of 
through the application of his criteria— -causal few. aracteristics cs. The a uthor therefore con-— 
: hypothesis, contrasting situations, factor contro] — cludes that the results of an ex post facto ae 
“to studies called “experimental by. their au- periment mus always be stated more tenta- 
thors; second, a critique of each of these types, tively than those of a proje cte d experiment. 7 
with particular ‘emphas: sis. ‘on those “most emi- Although Greenwood’ s cautions are jus stified, 
nently suited for sociological use. “the: elaboration of several points sugges sted by 
_ Sifting a large number of studies through the the book may lailoke ways | s of reducing the 
dl Gree Tejects as dangers of which he speaks. First, the author 
to overlook” the most direct way of 


objectify ‘observations, a attacking the pr oblems_ self- 
which nstrue the term “ spur riousness: namely, to control those f 

ae applying to every trial-and- error which could account both for the fact that indi- — 

confi ines his viduals find themselves in certain situations and 


x x that they exhibit certain behavior or ‘attitudes. 


ay. 


UBRARIES 


OF MICHIGAN 


S 


Thus, he objects to the ex post facto ‘ 
Pa that unemploy ment leads to radical attitudes on 
ment, pro tick by which’ all ‘devia- that employers are more likely 
tions in experime ntal design c can be measured. - dismiss their radical employees. The only way 7 
The experimenter’s ability to us se methods of meet this objection is to study it: to equate 
andom selection in assigning individuals either the employed and unemploy ed groups on 
to the experimental or the control group assures” their radicalism at a time prior to general 
i a maximum of f. actor equation for those var- employment and then to examine the prev: ee 
fables not specifically controlled. But, as Green- between occupational status 


indicates, this scientific prec cision As bal- attitude. 
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SOCIOL OG IC. AL REV IEW 
A second conside ration concerns the ane of 

indirect indices. Some might argue” that such larly profound democratic changes ng 
factor control can never be applied be cause of on the re. “In order to bring all these small states 
elusiveness of v ariables like ‘ ‘previous radi- together, “social nd poli ical 

-calism.” In this respect we still have much to > effected within | each state. 1 The union must be 

learn from Durkheim in w hose works indirect based upon the mutual interests of the 
indices of such uncontrollable ariables play people if it is to endure. union in n ame only, 
so prominent a role, Inexact controls are pref- without profound changes i a the prewar po- 
pert e to a complete absen nce of control. For litics al status of these ste legge not survive. 


e xample, the ¢ experimenter in the foregoing ex- It is true that while the volume was in press, 


ample might hi we characterized different types the Russian | policies Europe > and the Y. alta 
‘political behavior—vote, Party a affilia- decisions failed to materialize the hopes which 
, etc.—as “ ‘radical” or “cons ervative.” If he Gross” propounds. | But this in no way nullifies © 
had used this behavior as a factor for “controll- the validity of Gross’ book, which represents an — 
ing ‘radicalism,’ if the effects of self- expression of the a aim of the libe ral and demo- 
_B ection would have been partially eliminated. cratic leaders who have ve their roots in the terri. 
Of the many further problems suggested by tory squeezed in between Germ: iny and Russia, 
eenwood’s book, two which deserve more In short, it is an admirable and_ provocative 
extende d tre atment in future methodol ogical, study, based on wide research, which presents 
a clear and straightforward picture of its 
in making rigor us control ‘eule, and, s sec- ject; it is also a history written by a man of | 
= he differences—mathe matical and logical since rity of mind, from first-hand contact whe n 
se ever poss sible, and where was not possible 
_ the writing has been based on authentic docu- 
‘mentary mat erial. The full text ‘of thirteen” 


a ‘Students and ‘eaten both will find i in this. - docume nts dating from the Declaration of hy om- 


book a valuable of the basic prob- mon Aims of the Mid-European Nations, issued 
sting on a critical in 1918, down to present- -day programs of the 


examination | of recent” major efforts in socio- Danubian Club, the Central and Eastern Euro- 4 


. 


logical and : ychological eX] eriment ation. pean Planning Board, and other groups, are 
arricta L, KEN NDALL seful appendices to. ‘the volume, together with 
bibliography of fourteen pages which is the 
a best. and most up-to- date bi ibliography on ( Cen- 


| 
Hofstra ¢ Colles ge ie. 4 


var- Vatio mality History Politics: . A Study a 


“durable” and “just” peace, All of these pro- nt and 4 Characte r By FR DERICK 
 posals are, of course, strikingly public spirited, aoe Yor k: Oxford University Press, 
humane, and _world- minded, but nearly all 1944 + 417. $6.50. 
these peace- planners fail to understand that, Te cata of nationality has become 
if the democratic post-war world is to be rea- greater ‘social force than any other i in the imme 
- lized —and they all agree that democracy as a diate present; greater even than the ideo logy of 
governmental a social form will have to class war. _ Unfortunately, however, the book 
prevail—any plans whatsoeve concerning the under review does not live. up to the p romis 
countries of “a “entral-E astern Europe will mere: of the ‘title. After a really painstaking effort i 
_ to have the approval of the public opinion of the the first chapter to arrive at a definition of | 
countries and of their bodies. nationality and its ancillary terms, the author 
* permits the remaining chapte rs to become more | 
is basically an ev aluation of the theories ema- or less a com; re ‘ndium of loosely joined historical assur 


13 
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nating from n that part of the world, Gross “pre- observation and comment on the relations hip of Toots 
sents in detail the important current plans for nationality to race, language, religion, territory. t 
a democratic federation of East-Central Eur rope the state, social conditions, and political theory. 


and European union, relating them to the geo- The finished task is not one which — would be 
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expected from the employment of the combines 
‘techniques of history, peychology or the reviewer w how ma y American 
of the last war had not heard of 


or acknowledges: ‘that he has is 


“the form te a 
Ade anced Theory of Statistics. By 


pincott, 
‘impose strict limitations on the size book by a 
‘of books. A dia igram of the causes of “ouncil of the Roy al Statistical Soc iety is is a 
tionalism and the ris se of the spirit of itionality, prehe nsive e xposition of the mathematical 
cannot, therefore, be formulated in a few brief” theory of tatistics as it exists to date the 
sentences. a. Admittedly they cannot, Sing the: range of topics usually covered in an intro- 
results of “a care ful study history a ‘T he author indicates 
“comparative an and sociological spirit” should viel 1 


more than” the platitudes | about the pr ogress of 
_ medical science after the surrender of a belief treatment of the field of statis stics. Of the a 


demons as the cause of sickness, the ters in this first volume, six are given over 
short- sight ec dness af politicians which prevents frequency dis stributions and their p -propert ies, 


them from seeing real causes and acting five to of 


them for fear of arousing national —— and § 


spite of these me methodological strictures, om 
“practice of 


following examp les show. 
total 


ig age today come to be called ‘ 

war,” e., the wrecking of civilian morale by 
dest coving ie resources of the enemy country sis to the ge enerality of pone Bacar re statis tical 
appears to have been” the and to the diversity of types of 

to the ; art of wi irfare, “The democratic North _ distributions encountered by scientists in widely 
took the lead in this new type of warfare while _ Separated fields of Specialization. ‘j- shaped, U- 

the aristocratic South clung more to the old idea shaped, ogive, e, Poisson, 


SITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 


to humanizing the art of making war, high statisticians. Those _have turned i in the 
vussian official defended civilised warfare; past to Y ule and Kendall’s Introduction to 


General Sheridan dissented. He argued that the Theory of . Statistics for “its lucid treatment of 


civilian population should be dealt with harshly the conditions of | sim] ple s sampling will find ae 


and severely. “It was the aim of strategy to present volume no less valuable, It has, for ex 
cause so much suffering that ample, an excellent, disc ‘sion. of the effects 
“they ‘mus t long for peace’ and force the govern- upon sampling statistics of ‘non- replacement of 


ment to to. demand it. The people, Sheridan re- items drawn from a larger 1 univers e, a modifica- 


marked, must be left. nothing but their eyes to_ 
weep with, This observation please d Bismarck.” 


The s of the way American his tory by social statist 


being t taught in th 1e public schools can be re- discourse on the 4 prepare 

assured. The sentiment of nationality has deeper ing rae of random sampling numbers, , and 

roots than in the remembering. . A test admin- on the use of some e of the standard tables of 

istered to F rench recruits before “1914 showed _ this type available to Statisticians. a on 
wily 

that few knew who Joan of Arc was, Similarly, chapters or on correlation disct the 

the average German recruit gave no evidence of — theory hot only of produ ct-mo- 
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the merits of the chapters on | re- 
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ment but problems; namely y: that of balancing 


~ ciation, colligation, contingency and rank order. 


comprehensive analysis of correlational Institute of Pacific Re lations 


Rebel W ithout Cause: The a 


Crim iminal Psyc hopath. By Rosert M.I 


ions of these chapters to social statisticians are. 
y to be the coefficients and 


New ork: G ‘rune and Stratton 
n problems where the sacthed of paired com- and St 


caled v alues for ‘items. There is a very good The subtitle of this little volume immari 


treatment the logic underlying statistical well its contents. It is the more or less verbatim 
record of the psvc choanalysis of a psychopathic 


_ inconsistencie s often met in the application of | 


the: method of paired comparisons of the study criminal in which hypnosis was used as | part 


pre ferences, as, for example, in studies of of the analytic technique. The analyst 
‘social distance calling for choices among paired — brought about a gradual merging of the inter- 


Iternatives. material from the ordinary psychoanaly 
“Notes and references at the ends of the sessions with that obtained from the _ Subject 
ters will be helpful to readers in search of more under hypnosis. A’ concealed “microphone car 
extended treatment of special topics and to ried questions and answers to a stenographic 
those information on the Ristorical de- staff and a complete record was thus. obtained. 


‘the edited record of these interviews has 


ter contains a “number of exercise problems to been added some thirty “pages introductory 
worked out reade rs who want to test theoretical material and a brief five- -page “Sum- 
their compre hension of the mathematical theory mary. ” Import ant questions, and the significance 
_ of statistics. This important ‘volume is virtually of some of the answers as well as other | in 
certain to bec ome a standard reference work terpretive comme nts heoing elaborated in italics i in 
and belongs | in eve college” ‘library serving | or appear as footnotes to the inter rview | 
advanced student statistics. Material, 


does not pert rmit. retelling the rem I 


l of Minnesota 
na Enters the Machine Ag ge ». By Kvo- me intellige nce, phy sically healthy and without dis- 

SHIH. C "ambridge: | Ha rard U Univ ersity Press ease (except for a 1 serious eye disorder giving | 

1944. 206, ‘pp. $ $2.50. him the appe arance of being practically blind 


For many weeks in the autumn of 1940 the and officially diagnosed as Nystagmus, Strabis 


author of this book investigated one of C hina’s s mus, Ptosis) had a long record of official and 
reat factories. ‘Tt is” government-owned an and unofficial misconduct due, according to the theory 
rated. All the shops turn out electrical ‘sup- of this book, to the deep- seated mental con- 

es ‘Three of the shops a are locat ed in the flict caused by having unwittingly witnessed his 
e parents engaged in the act of ie 

are 500 riter of this re course, The remarkable thing about this, brought 


view visited the factory in 1943. Kuo-Heng out into the clear light of open memory reca!! 


Shih, the author of this study, lived with the by the technique of hynoanalysis, is that this 


workers in their dormitories. He clearly es- -unfort unate traumatic shock took place when 


tablished intimate relations with them and en- the subject eight months -old—an infant 


tered into their their in- awakening ‘in his cradle side of the 
parenta al bed. 7 


et “the investigation of ‘the labor situation in Many readers will be inclined to question the 
mon described, with” alidity” of an analysis” that depends on the 
call and interpret ation of ‘events at 
early age. How. the sexual act of the 


of eet palsy It is one of ‘the best case studies parents could hn any “ ‘meaning” to an infant 
of Chinese factory life to date. In closing the of eight months, either as a Gt pig of abus ¢ 


— helpfully one of China’s central 
— 
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| 
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uff 


ical to understand to reconcile with in v arious connections throughout, 
‘ xperimental psychology. Some book 
readers will wonde vif the questions and con- for the rest, the author has suc 
_versations of the analyst may possibly have only in demonstrating the evil of that wi which 


given concealed clues ‘interpreta ation endeavors to correct—the provincialism of. 
various social science disciplines. His 


it re rev iewel nevertheless attempt to bring to the study of the 
The theoretical chapters that ‘accompany the largely invalidated by -anthropolo gical 
analysis tell in brief and clear form the cialis sm. at times of “ ‘Personality 
essentials of at least one version of the Freu- sycholosy”: but nowhere is the re the . slightest 
theory of criminal behavior. W hether or that he i is aware of the v vast amount of 
the case presented is accepted at face value res earch and analysis that has been 


Shas ive es says by a of 


ee 


alytic University of Mi nne but of more 1 recent work social 
ubject chology there is no reflection. And when Linton ie 
> car Cultural ‘Background of Personality. refers to sociological concepts, ¢ €.8. discus- 
pH L INTON. New York: D. ‘Appleton- sion of the limits of the * ins stitutional” approach 
aine 5s. Pp. + 157. $1.50. (p. 56), he reveals what might be described 
ained. =P. viii + 1 $7. 8-50. : he eal might be de 


As mainly an individual embodiment of Adult ‘Education Der 

is approached from the s¢ somewhi different -Léfe. By ARY L Ames, lon 

vantage in each of ‘the essays, The first touche Ss | Collegiate P ress, 
socializs ition of. the individual by his 

into its culture; the second treats of interesting and data homes 


culture itself; the third, “Society and Culture family life ‘ina rural lowa community, but “4 
Participation,” discusses the phenomenon of 
cial differentiation; the fourth is an attempt always ‘sound. For one six” cri- 
describe the nature of to teria she es tablis hes for democratic family life 


In Summary concludes the ‘author, “phy sical environmer ‘nt t ofthe family isan 
“culture must be considered the dominant fac- po is 
in establishing _the basic personality types pe rectly possible foe an “autocratic 
for various societies and also” in establishing have 
series of status personalities which 
stic for each society.’ “the pattern of 
These essays are written in simple, clear, and lation to meeting new situations and problems 
ain prose, and the esthetic satisfaction © with foresight and intelligence” (p. 14), — 
the reviewer derived from reading them characterize a highly Prussianized family, 
somewhat offset with while a be mocratic might the 


wees 


and a good deal ‘that is far too old in 
Chapter Il, which Linton deals directly 
held, is as fine a brief statement 
of the of culture as is to be found in the “per F ortun: ately “the 
vrather than just wish that he al no way detracts 
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lueck. 
-discumed in some detail (pp. 8-10), and their 
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improving family life by of adult abandonment The | conquering Barbaria 

ion in the community. veloped a superior climatic control by moving 
Jesste BERNARD south in the and 

ions. By Ss. F. they let their heating system fall into disuse. 
New Oxford niversity. interesting to note that the Renaissance 


pp. was. preceded” or “accompanied by the develop: 


The its. author ment of the fireplace and _chimney.” In the 
mong ‘the extremists of the school of geo- same fashion ‘the author attributes the risi ing q 


g graphic environmentalism. Ellsworth | Hunting- power Japan to its, mprove: ed heating 


-ton’s provocative th theories of climate and civil- — methods. Chile’s s high Salat death rate is, by 


ization must ‘conservative | beside Mark- the same token, due to its ins sufficient coal pro 


ham’s study of climate and its effect on man. duction, — while the s same phenomenon in the 
jis “that civiliza- ‘South of the U nited States is related to a hot : 


The author’s main “contention 
tions develop where people enjoy for | the and humid climate. “High rates” of literacy in 
ment the best natural climates and have the Massachusetts, Connecticut, and California: are 


gre: itest control ov provided that they deduced from the fav yorable climates of those 
he numerical strength necessary states. In a sull wider application of his | 
bet tween Os wald Spengler’ $ 1,400 years’ cycle of 
—- and the assumed climatic cy cles of 
30 years in the Mediterranean region an and 


yossess t 

to resist invasions. The climatic optimum is 
defined as the mean temperature range between 
60°F and 76° F, with an average humidity vary- 
ing bebe. 40 and 70 per cent, coupled with ea 
gentle breeze and an agreeable sunshine. Such . - 1 .500 years in Mesopot: imia, Additional s space 


= permits the maximum output of “na- devoted to an analogous _expl: ination of 
7 red by the per capita — gional differences in health and wealth in Eng. 


income of a nation. er nfant death rate, per land, the phenomenon of “poor whi tes’ "in the Je 
capita volume of foreign trade, and, less pre- South, in the Bahamas, ‘and vin Africa, and to 


cisely, ‘its: territorial expansion. Areas which the cultural perspective of air conditioning and 


satisfy those climatic conditions most com- related developments. 
nnual isotherm. That climate a direct effect on human 


pletely are located near the 70 annua 
Yet, regions with lower temperature "ranges ‘behavior not seriously be doubted. W 


and higher degrees of humidity may attain the author seems to jis the fact that 


climatic optimum by means of artificial heating. the most significant climatic influence on cul- 
takes effect not through biological channels © 


‘Thus, with the northward expansion of Medi- ture t 


terranean civilization the history of higher cul- but medium of agricult 


tural attainments follows in the wake of evolv-- communication, Such an oversight ‘Should not 
be possible ‘the studies of Ratzel, Vidal 


ing increasingly effective he: iting methods, Each 
invention which increased the number of © wine de la Blache, and Hahn’s History of Plough — 

ter days during which ideal or near ideal indoor — Cults tlt fivation, to mention only early landmarks in 
‘bea and conditions of humidity could: human geography. It is bad enough that the 


be maintained expanded the total yearly output author basis — his i inquiry on a rigid and un- 
of human energy—the motor power of civiliza- use ‘of such words as civilization an 
tion. Thus, the evolution of heating ¢ engineering “national energy. At is worse that he digresses 
offers a clue to the understanding of the history into the field of economic history without con 4 
culture. -A few samples may illustrate the Sulting its students for important details of 
operation what may be historical context. t. But it is hardly and- 
climatic interpret ation of history, 


Before the development of artificial heating 
or cooling systems the favorable climates of "material should attack the subject ‘of human ge 
Egypt predestined those countries ography without benefit of available 

o become the centers of civilization in the Old} in the critical application of physical and anil ; 


World, “It is perhaps more than a coincidence | logical data to hum: an culture, 


that the rise of Greece and Rome should follow | ® a 
the advent of heating systems and that 2 Manat 


‘fall of the Roman Empire should follow their University Kansas 
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tional energy” as mea 
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ntal Abnormality id Crime. (English impact of the es- 
Studies in Criminal Science, V Jol. 2. ) New says is focus attention of officials on the 
York: The Macmillan 340 pp. efficacy y and importance of treatment of 
fenders rather than the antique punitive ‘methods 


Several E nglish. sesearchers practitioners of handling. 


RECKL! 


join hands to contribute their observations and Water 
sance thinking on the mental aspects of criminal Ohio State 
elop- [delinquent behavior. In consequence, 


1 the 


is compos sed of several essays listed 


rising as follows: “Mental Variations and Criminal 

ating Behavior” by J. R. Rees, “Psy and Crim- pany, 1945. "$20 00. 

by “inal Respo nsibility” by. Angus MacNiven, “Psy- his is. exactly The 
_choneuroses ind Criminal Behavior” by R. title author’ Pref face any 


Gee,” ‘Mental Deficiency and Criminal Be- attempt at a complete history of Russian eco- 
by E. O. Lewis, “P sychopathic Consti- nomic thought. Yet it is eas to ) determine 
“tution and Criminal Behavior” by K. Hen- the book is not than what it is. 4? 
derson, “Functional Nervous Disorders after author clearly intends to give the broad sweep 


Injury” by D. R. MacCalman, “Physical Fac- of economic ‘doctrines in old Russia and the 


s and Criminal Behavior” by Norwood Soviet Union. To do this, he proposes to sketch 

East, ‘Alcoholism and Criminal Behsvior” by the influence of E nglish, French, and | German 
M. Scott, “ ‘Sexual Offender rs” by East, ‘Cer- economic scholars ship, the Russian adaptations, i 


and the indigenous Russia developments. After ct 
Pearce and Emanuel Miller, “ Reactions to an introductory chapter the book contains three 
Mi litary Life and Criminal Behavior” by G. de chapters on foreign influences, two on 
Rudolf, “ “The Diagnosis and Treatment of and _Post- revolution: nary “native 
De rlinque ney” by Edw ard Glove er, and Re port 

on Work of the Exeter Child Guidance 


‘linic” | by. R raig. 


the contributions ae uniformly good. 


tain Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency” by 


formal summary of foreign economic doctrines 
in very general terms, together with a multi- 
tude of names, occupations, and circumstances: 
man ¥ rein are realistic. No such as” of Russians who exhibited familiarity with these 
Vhat frustation and aggression, emotional insecurity, doctrines by their alleg giance or opposition. In 
that emotional are. to death as these chapters there is precious little of 
cul- economics. ‘There is. more 


= 


MICHIGAN L 


is 


f OF 


nels psychiatris sts of modern 

and tors seem: to be well aware of important so- me = Here, as elsewhere, no attention is given j wit ‘ 
ciological ul aspe cts of crime and delinquency. evolution of ece onomic theory, but only 
fidal hile no no new ¢ de -partures or revolutionary «to the elaboration of opinions | and ideals about 


the nature of actual and desirable economic 


formulations are made in the essay s taken indi- 


‘VERSIT 


9 oa vidually, their combined effect giv ves the» very and social sy stems. The e author with becoming 
ba 
the Satis fying impression that the contributors have candor notes that he has | giv en no attention to 


cycle theory in Russian economics. It _ 
to be noted that he gives no specific | 


balanced: down-to-earth gras sp of 


‘ental a spects: of crime and delinquency. 

rom the standpoint. of the average university attention to market: theory, monetary = 

cand the above “average jurist, prose- la heory, location-of-indust ry -y theory, 
cutor, police official, correctional institution ad- any other br anch of economic science. he 


-minist rator, probation” or parole officers, the book’s detail is of names and dates and places, 
not of economics asa field of scholarship. 


UN 


_ 


effect of reading such a volun of ec 
In ‘short, at the ‘end of the book the reader 


“practically is faced with rather embarrassing question, 
mental “de ficiency quite hy was this book written?” Asa history of 
to” the total volume of crime and» d “economic science in Russia it will not serve 
Psychopathic ‘personality traits anything but a cas sually introductory note. As a 

suspected of having a much more frequent coi ‘summary of of Russian mang economic a 
—_ with crime. This is a matter that th “some — 


built around som 

s to be implied by the title, and 
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_AMERIC. AN ‘soc IOLOGICAL REVIEW 
“conclusion) it does not fill bill. If the whole Spanish Period: Apaches es; Nav ajos; Puel blos: 
sweep Russian eco onomi nics has any single ‘Indian: General; Spanish- Colonial Mexi. 


spirit, it does not appear from a prosaic roll- can P eriods; American F rontier Period; Spanish. 


call of Russians who wrote: books about Adam Americans and Mexicans; ‘Fiction | and Drama: 

Smith. If the purpose of the book i is to demon-_ General) and ‘ ‘Addenda.” ' References included 

strate the onclusion, asserted at begin- ‘in the Selected Titles ( indexed i in the Dictionary 


ning: and end and ‘advertised on the jacket, Guide) are “those “which have we the most rele. 


4 


that Bolshevism m is simply a natural development Vv ance for a study of ¢ cultural re relations in New 


of native currents, the purpose is not ful Ifilled. Mexico’ (p. xii). Grouping for or the Supplemen- 


s bit ‘Superior _ historical hinds ight doe tary Bibliographies, as can be see n from the it 
“fallow. from evidence presented here or headings, follows types of materials (bibliog: 
‘ertainly modern official Soviet: the- phies, fiction), historical periods, culture groups, 
omics had some pre- remainders—*General.” however, any 
Ina field of ‘scholarship notab! Teader should s searc h for an item under the 
c, any other r theory could claim equi rong cé category, he can still find it with th 

precedent. On the other hand, the author, in in help of the Subject Index. AU definitioan of 

best section (chap, vi) of a not wholly good” “cultural relations” is not given; n; the book si 
0 ok, does: cons nside rable ervice “pointing if at all, on the side of | ‘generosity athe r than 


sian features — narrowness. There is no list of source: 
f the revolution and su bseque nt dev elopments. 7 have been ex xamined syste eistiealle, anc 

; 
‘This chapter is freer than the others of inc a few more. pages” of s uch informati 


n 

and fewer of italicized have been in order. Yet this reviewer, f 
nd es. om has not been able think of any title ‘in the 
 Spanish- American field, in which he has some 

in Englis and other the a author bibliographical expe rience, which he has not 

here ppears to be on somewhat surer ground subseque ntly found take n care of in the Guid, 
nd to be depending les ying a doubtful and his impression is that students" of othe 
point by a ringing phrase. fields will have a similar experience. The Guide 
In the absence of an unquestionably good is probably as complete a bibliography. as. 

book Russian ec onomic doctrine, ‘this one eral years of expert work can produce. 

will serve as a space-filler. It m: may be read with Professor Joaquin Or: tega, in the Introduction, 


some connection Tece nt studies lists ten me rits of this waits, and this review? 
agrees” that the book, of which both the S¢ choo! 


Inter-. American Affairs s and The U niversity 
WILBERT EL “Moore of Me xi ico Press may justly be proud, 

University with pe rhaps that of 

dent and saving him time and worry being. 

the greates st. This revie ‘wer wis that 

for keeping the Guide up to date may material- 


“ine, that it may be imitated els 
tome by Colle ge 


d per 


10 inches contains ‘pages s of title (more 


ciolory of Taste. 


than. §.335 in number, many of which are un- 
Oxford y 


published), 16 pages of Author Index (more 


than 2 ,700 authors, and 42 pages of Subjec 7 


Index (highly nd us eful)— -all fol- Since ‘the and Lalo, who welt 


lowing the ntation- -cor > of the influence by Comte and Durkheim res spectively. 


a rather common practice to couple 


na fi 


on 
literature “times.” But t much of this 


ysis has contented itself with what was not 
much more than the vague and em] pirically | 


scouped under 


nd all that it implies 


now 
Soci 


rh 44 i< the 
ma 
= “ta 
4 
| 
essa 
a held 
| 
2 a New Mexico Press, 19¢ af 
and which is followed by the titles themselves fine 
(distinguished, according to merit, by from none lands 
= ‘Supplementary Bibliog- related to the lo 


‘quthor society is not 4 
perfectly integrated whole, there is no 
spirit of t the age but many. Just as” every il 
terest group is like ly to call itself the v voice 


msterdam was administered by a high bailiff. 
confession « of guilt was” required for indu- 
bitable proof, and when not 
the torture chamber. Sellin presents sam- 


of 


cluded the people, ea ach is likewise hat it ples of torturings. The confe sssed thief, he 
tionary | manifests the spirit of the age The solution = murderer might be sentenced to organize d bru- a 
t rele of the confus ion is, accord ling to Professor tality: las shings 4 mutilations; or to public insult: 
n New Schiicking, pluralis stic approach. There are drumming out of city; ; or to “condemna-— 
lemen. many groups, ach with its respective tastes al and tion to the galleys; or to incarcer ration, at his 
nthe B “tas ste-carrier type,” which often, in an ethno- own expense, in a city gate-house; or, finally, to — 
centric way, impo: se th ‘mselves on the rest death; hanging, beheading, burning at the 
society to establish the official or ‘good”’ tas ste. stake, dro wning, live buri: al, breaking on the 
any This taste is often sedulously cultivated by whe 
er the the taste-conserving forces of school and critic thi ec of terror, “hor ror ; 
th the may have a vested interest in i its brow-beating, slaughter, ; snd the re- 


formative prisons of Amsterdam (rasphuis and 


yan of 
still Spi inhuis) were infused. in Penology 


k sins 


r than 


a The romantic school of thought, “which 


evails In many circles, 


es spouses the reverse enables one to see, not only the imaginative 


erhaps 


4s 
which position. It asserts that it is the “ great’ art "grasp of the early” adv ocates of institutional 
which survives, while ‘this functional appro 


c} treatment for law- -bre akers: also c 
ac] atm or la € ke but al diffi- 


would, claims “t hich survives will be regarded” culty ; as now, of building pro- 
r one. “great. It i examine grams according to plan. We read ead of vis ionarie ss 
in the the social forces which promote such ‘surviv al, whose dreams did not come to pass. We make 
“some ie. to develop a sociology: of the of the acquaintance of Jan L Laurens zoon ‘Spiegel, 
Titer ary taste, in 1589 wrote a Me morondum concerning 
ruid?, The a author cannot, of ¢ course, claim that he the founding of a pris son (tuc hthuis) for the 
‘other has done so. The book is rathe prov ocative magistrates of what was then the first city of 
Guide essay, illustrative and anecdotal, analyzing the re- the Netherlands;.and__ of Dr. Set bastian Egbert 
s sey: ‘ation of taste to the economic and other non-— zoon who prevailed upon the m to implem ‘ment this 4 
esthetic ‘Maat ts would have Memorandum. The idea and the > 
very little quarrel with the principles here spread to Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Bremen, 8 | 
enunciated. Many of us could cite studies in the Hamburg, Danzig, and Stockholm. \ nice may = a 
fields of the arts which could have profited have felt the influer nce of this innovation. 


The tuchths uis was not brought: to New Amster- 


patie 
greatly the lesson here advanced. Sinc 
this ¢ eras d lies in the twilight zone of two more dam but Dutch houses of correction — lid in- 7 
fluence the E nglish Peni itentiary ‘Act 


or less autonomous: fiel ds of learning, it may A 
thus, indirectly, the penal institutions 


= 


be red most se rious ly t by need 

‘it the leas the U nited States and C Pers ons interested 

he origin; nal oublis in a det: ailed description of the prisons of Ams- 
- The translation, with the 


We 


is by the modern. ring of ‘Spie 


UNIVERSI 


ssions, is an excellent one and is 
include in the International Library f Me mora indum, which Sellin rightly characterizes 
Soci ial Reconstruction. as “one of the greatest documents in the. history 
Joun H. Mu penology” (p. 29), and amazed at the f fea- 
nit versity tures actually found in this first Continental 
Pione er in’ Pe nology: he Amste rdam— wages for prisoners, phy siciz an. a a school 


Houses orrection in “the Sixteenth and teacher, books. Much of the labor was burden-— 

ome, ‘the contract ‘system prevailed | at times: 
lelphia: “University of Pe nnsylvania but a fine start had been made. It becomes 

Press, 1944 125 pp. $2.50. develonmente had uroceeded 
rise of _teformative inc ation in the Nether- | Barnes and Teeters would not be advocating in 

des iti on of the brutalities their New | Horiz CONS | in Crimi vinology t the compleie 

int 


ted in the late medie- ~ abolition of reformative | incarceration 


gr 
rr 


The volume is likely to ‘prove an inspi 


period. 


ti 
tice 


Jrama: 
ersity 
at of — 
being | 
erial- 
here. 
nL 
welt 
olish 
the and the early modern af g 


VIEW 
strators since ‘it reveals. foundations the stating of a few 


gives perspective to their own efforts, Se Ss turns back to the 
dents of social change of institution. ul vidual differences. 
growth will find here a very competently dor ie The book has a clearly defined organization 
case study. he historian will appreciate the and contains numerous lex and of experimental 
presentation in Englis h of mate rials” formerly work. There is no inde and no 


available only in other European languages. State Uni 
Ken 


: Sellin, ‘once again, put scholars 


debt. The bibliography and critical footnotes 
Unit of British Columbia ty 


ie. is public: ation reports the results of a social 

_ brary, 1944. 304 pp. $5.00. “survey of a rural community (Tabio) in the 
Industrial psychologis ts have developed a high Republic of Colombia, and so far as this te. 
— degree of consensus as to what problems | they viewer is aware, is the first of its | kind to emanate 
shall study and asa result the c content of various” from a Latin-American count ry. _ For this reas son 
books in the held shows almost a standard or- is. something of a milestone in the develop: 
‘ganization. This uniformity seems to grow ment of sociology in our sister republics to the 
‘mainly from the acceptance of the significance south, for, no doubt, there will be many m t 
yf individu differences and such studies to follow. 


2 


‘individual ‘workers ‘may be selected, trained, of his Colombia 

place d, and supervised in such a way as to se- coll: ahorators; a contact implemented through 

cure maximum efficiency. the Office of F oreign Agricultural Relations of 
Dr. May Smith's book follows the pattern the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the De- 
losely so that there is the customary  discus- partment of State. Similar ‘contacts throuzh 
ion of fatigue, incentive, working environme t, these agencies have already t been peiirrsess 

employee selection, training, employee attitudes, with» Argentina (Carl Taylor), Brazil (T. 

and problem employ ees. Considerable emph: asis Lynn Smith), Me ‘xico (N athan L. Whet tten), 

given to the health | and physical fitness of ‘Peru Bo livia Loomis” and Olen 
‘orkers. This ‘accent springs from the back- _ Leonard), and others are being planne me: 


ground of the writer who is an onglish woman plan of the present study was ‘developed 


| 


i 


occupying the of Senior Investigator to by P rofessor Smith, with the object, not 
the Industrial — Health Research Board and of securing more precis se information regarding 
Lecturer Me .dical_ Indus trial Psychology at social organization of a typical rural Colombian 
the London School of Hygiene and ‘Tropical community, , but a iso. to familiarize the local 
Medicine. She has ‘made many research con- _collabor ators with the methods of sociological 
tributions in the field of medical industrial investigation which have been developed in the 
psychology, United States. Thus the for the survey 

American 1 ps ychologists would be critical of were carried out by - Doctor Rodriguez and 
meagre section devoted to employee testing. Doctor Garcia, 
There is no mention of personality t tests. . ~The population of the community is analyzed 

Smith is wok of “Mayo” ac ccording to occupation, race (blanco and 

estizo), age and sex, marital condition, literacy, 
formal schooling, fertility and n mortality, if 

point of ‘Each person, in migration, . Patterns a and types sof s settlement, 

dition to being an individual, is a member of division and distribution | of the land, a 
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4 


ster. 


7's 


NIV 
ins 


r more ‘groups, nd there ‘is little ‘doubt classes, dis stance” homes from the central 


that a group thinks, feels , and ac acts differently of Jand- -pe ople rela: 
from the individual. Groups have individuality, 
person lity, of their own, 


grade "With this 
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social 
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‘much more useful to sociologists 
’s inte Civilization and Dis-— 


politics), and soc ial stratification and mobility. 

A final section of the main body of the report. 


pr esents | data | on standards and levels of living, | 


with special reference to housing and household aed 


conveniences, diet. The report 
trated, with photogr aphs of peoy ; 
terior as well as e external appearance), and_ 


is well illus 


other scenes in the community. | An appendix — 
contains several demographic maps of Colombi problems of poy growth and aye 


and charts showing the method of land division — | 
broad interpretative outline of world demog- 


and 
The 
imilariti s 
this community 


d 
and those in this « country. 


a 
University of Minnesota — 


Amer an Medic ‘al Prac m the 


rerspectives — 
of a Ce By 
York: The 


pp. $1. 50. 


mmon iwealth 


n 


Concisely, 


He how 


in Ame rican life. 


; medicine has advanced from speculative theories, 
bizarre cults, apprenticeship “clinical 


based on anatomy, bacteriology, 


arduows course of profession: al 
traces the development of medical specialities 
| group practice, the urban concentration of 
practitioners and agencies, the relative neglect 

of rural dwelle rs, _ Negroes, and people with 

a incomes. On the other hand, he assembles _ 

evidence that care is greatest 

ents” in y ‘rican medicine are 

tee a background of general social 


and economic changes. In some cases he shows and policies i in world demography as pesiogs appear 


4 very direct connection between several phases 
our cultural development—for example, auto-— 


mobiles, fewer horses in the_ cities, fewer ‘flies, 


gastro- infection: 
posite direction 


congested teneme nts, respiratory dises ases. 
It is worthy of not 


houses’ (in- 


in birth and death rates, the relation of war to ar 
a population growth, and the future populk ition 


in 150 Mr. Stern 


recently : a age changes and slower population growt a 


the selection 
be the book as a positive 


indus strialization, urbanization, fellow students. 


that this informing pub lic awareness trends 


Press, 1944. 246 pp. ‘$2 50 va. 
This small and popularly written volume | is 
the 


intended to introduce the lay reader 
plications for the 1e future. It is essentic ally = 


raphy. sketch of the growth of the popula- 
tion 1 of the e rth and its major regions since _ 
1 800 is followed by a more detailed but still — 


non-technical | expla mation leve ls and trends 
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